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As Fades the Leaf 
By Anna Burnham Bryant 


“ AS fades the leaf”! The crownéd hills 
Stand draped in crimson, fold on fold; 
And any man or maid that wills 
Walks in a field of cloth of gold. 


“ As fades the leaf”! I looked to see 
The burnt-out ashes of the wood; 
And fo! on hill and vale and lea 
A victor’s flaming banner stood. 


“ As fades the leaf”! So let me fade, 
Nor sadly, nor in boastful pride,— 
Glad only if one place I made 
The brighter that I lived and died. 


Ecypt, Mass. 











The Trumbull Life-Story 


Next to the influence of the living personality of 
a strong character is the life-story of such a character. 
This it is that makes biography the most potent force 
in literature, in the Bible and out of it. For twenty- 
eight years the living personality of H. Clay Trum- 
bull was the controlling influence in these pages. 
Since Dr. Trumbull’s death in 1903 his influence has 
been scarcely less the dominating force here, not only 
through those whom he trained in his own work, but 
through the telling, week by week in these columns, of 
his life-story. His biographer has had access to such 
records and unrecorded facts as only a member of 
the family could have secured, and the exhaustive 
use of such available material has made possible a 
work which, while distinctly avoiding the mere chro- 
nological setting down of facts, has yet massed the 
marvellously varied life-experiences in such a way as 
to reveal the God-directed growth of a character seen 
few times in a century. The concluding chapter of 
‘« The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull’’ will be 


publishea in next week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times. The entire work, illustrated by photogravure 
portraits and considerably expanded beyond its serial 
form, has been under preparation for book publica- 
tion during the summer, and will be ready for the 
public at as early a date as possible,—probably by 
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Freed from Failure 

Because ‘‘all men have sinned’’ is no reason 
why we may not forever conquer one particular sin. 
We are tempted to feel that the best we can hope for 
in this life is a good percentage of victories over the 
‘¢sin which doth so easily beset us." No such low 
hope as that will ever give us the complete mastery 
that Christ offers us. There are men living to-day 
who can say, in all humility, that Christ's strength 
has been made perfect in their greatest weakness. It 
is possible to be made impregnable, now and for the 
rest of life, against failure at our weakest point, if we 
will refuse to consider any less victory than that, and 
will give over the directing of the campaign to the 
Captain of our salvation. Even if we have already 
failed times beyond number in this very attempt, the 
Saviour’s resources are as unimpaired as ever. 


aK 
Willing to be Helped 


God will not permanently help one who leaves it 
all to God. Many a man begins the day with prayer 
to God for help that day against his special tempta- 
tion ; but when the temptation strikes, he does not 
use his will power to seek God's help, and thus to let 


39 the end of October. 
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Facing 


T WOULD be interesting if we could hear con- 
fessed the actual feelings with which different 
men and women are now entering upon the tasks 

of another year. On the surface thcy will have the 
appearance of going about it as a matter of course, 
but underneath there will be a vast deal of thinking, 
which, if we could know it, would be full of revelation 
about what life is getting to be with them. Some 
will come back from the free spaces of the vacation 
and the fields with a sort of shudder at harnessing on 
such a complicated outfit of responsibilities as has 
come to be the duty of most of us. They will wonder 
in a thousand ways whether it is worth while. One 
can imagine many really canvassing in their minds 
whether they might not make a complete change of 
front, take to the country for good and all, and leave 
behind the burdens with which they have laden them- 
selves. Perhaps they ought to remember that that 
particularly keen enjoyment they have had in the 
country has been possible to them just because they 
were town people. But a real dread of life must be a 
pretty common experience. We may afflict ourselves 
with many reproaches and bad names, but, none the 
less, many a one wishes he could be done with the 
feverishness and numerousness and weariness of it all. 
If it were not for what people expect of him, more 
than one would simply turn and flee. 

Such are some of the surface feelings which assail 
one at this time of the year. But, cheerless and 
strange as one’s work may seem to him, that is nothing 
in comparison with the bewilderment and unsettled- 
ness of those who have no work to give themselves to. 
The workers’ trouble is an evident one, and we can 
complain about it as eloquently as we please ; but the 
others suffer from that worst of all diseases, ‘‘ the want 
of a want and the complaint of those who have noth- 
ing to complain of.'’ And then, after all, we do not 





God help him. He sets his will.against God and in 
the direction of sin, and expects God to oppose his 
sin-seeking will and force help upon him against his 
will. At night he looks back over the day, remem- 
bers his morning prayer, and wonders why God did 
not help him. It is blessedly true that God some- 
times helps us in spite of ourselves ; thwarts our un- 
worthy intentions, and saves us, for the time, from 
the sin that we have planned. But it is also blessedly 
true that God will not do this always, but that he 
regards us as men, his offspring, not as puppets. 
Therefore we must not only pray in the morning to 
be helped ; we must wi// to be helped at the hour 
when the attack is upon us, 


sx 
The Unimportance of Doubts 


Most. doubts have little to do with questions of 
duty; Every doubt that does affect duty can be 
solved ; all others are unimportant. To recognize 
and act upon this truth is to shake off the slavery of 
doubt which needlessly holds so many in bondage. 
Every child of God could discover within himself 
enough honest doubts to-day to keep him busy for the 
rest of life, and then have to leave them unsettled, 
if he set his mind in that direction. But many a one 
is finding peace and usefulness in turning away from 
every unimportant doubt to the real questions of life 
and duty that challenge our energies. Such a one 
recently wrote to another, concerning a doubt as to 
God's purposes: ‘‘as the question was one wholly 
beyond me, and upon the solution of which my duty 
did not at all depend, I let it go."’ In that course 
we shall always be blessed, 
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Work 


half know ourselves yet, nor are we half as bad as we 
think. We are not half as lazy or cowardly or fright- 
ened or discouraged as we suppose. 

Whatever may be the truth about the modern theory 
of the sub-conscious self, we can get a good deal of 
help out of it even if we only use it as metaphor. It 
is the theory of a being within us deeper than this 
superficial being of ours, which is so full of mistakes 
and fears and confusions, It is the theory of a great 
untouched, undefiled, and healthy core at the heart of 
us all which is still so akin to God, even after all the 
misuse we have made of it, that underneath all our 
upper discords it keeps on chanting a great, deep 
music, or singing a song of joy, even while our more 
obvious life frets and refuses to sing. Whatever we 
may say by word of mouth about renewing our work, 
this deeper being of ours is glad to be at it again. 
For this is the season of which Phillips Brooks says 
‘the autumn is the real spring-time of the town. It 
is then that the gray pastures of our paved streets be- 
gin to blossom once again with their bright flowers of 
enterprise and fellowship and charity.’ So whatever’ 
may be true of the top layers of our life, the depths 
of it know instinctively their seasons, and are singing 
a song of their own without waiting for us to join in. 
Our highest wisdom is to drop our too ingenious fears, 
and our sophisticated reasonings about what we can do, 
and give ourselves away to the great spirit of newness 
which invites the soul taking up its task once more. 

One source of our reluctance at the beginning of a 
new year of work is that we know better than we ever 
did before our own defectiveness. The work has 
come to seem higher, with the result that our equip- 
ment seems lower. In Mrs. Ward's latest novel, the 
politician who is the central figure in the story says 
that a prime minister wants for his assistants men 
who have come to that flexible stage of experience 
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where they know that at best they are all bung- 
lers. Happy is the man who can find in that state of 
things one of his moral assets. He may not feel 
very proud about the situation, but he will be a much 
more flexible instrument in God's hands than he was 
in those days when he was entirely confident in his 


own strength. In this larger life into which every 
man is born, when he comes to feel his own help- 
lessness and his unfitness he will feel less certain 
about his particular abilities, but he will come into a 
new sense of power which makes his whole being 
abler and stronger. 

It will be a good thing for us if we renew our en- 
terprise without that overwhelming fear which has 
spoiled so many otherwise good workers: the fear 
lest we may not hit upon just the one absolute and 
infallible method of doing things. There never was 
any such method. Some are vastly better than others, 
but we need give only a smaller part of our energy to 
deciding which. What we want is passion for the 
thing to be done. Autumn thoughts should be far 
more of power than of method. What accomplishes 
any grea: result in the world is a love for it which 
will not be gainsaid by every little discovery of how 
much better it might have been done. There are 
some kinds of failures that only make richer materials 
to go on with, but the worst failure is ‘‘ shrinking 
from what is right for fear of what is wrong’’ The 
divine strength which is to flow through our effort and 
our plans, the spiritual impulse without which activi- 
ties are doomed to disappointment, the inward fertil- 
ity which is so freely offered and is the only thing 
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which can make any of our plans either interesting or 
commanding, —these are the realities toward which our 
thoughts ought to be setting in the opening months of 
our spiritual New Year. 

And then do the fields look as if they were white 
unto the harvest? Or is it the other way? After 
vacation it is apt to look as if the world, going its own 
way, had acquired such momentum that none of our 
efforts could ever make much effect upon it. Christ 
was satisfied with the outlook, and bade his disciples 
pray for men able to feel and see the deep, real, hidden 
affinity that there was, after all, for his influence. 
There are a great many Christians whose chief contri- 
bution to the on-go of the kingdom is to deplore the 
signs of the times. Harnack has said of the answer 
which men first made to the gospel that on the whole 
they did better than could have beén expected. The 
mere looker-on is pretty sure to be a discouraged man, 
while he who is in the thick of the service, and knows 
by actual experience a great deal more about rebuffs 
and disappointments than the spectator, has usually 
a great deal less to say about them in his constant 
discovery of things that make his effort altogether 
worth while. When we come to definite and con- 
crete proposals to men to help our undertakings, and 
can name the actual thing we wish them to do, we 
meet with many moral surprises, General appeals 
accomplish little, but pick your man, name the op- 
portunity, and follow him up a little, and you meet 
with enough surprising responses to rectify your con- 
clusions about your fellow-men and their affinity for 
the kingdom of God. 
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When Is the International 
Advanced Course to Come? 


The discussion preceding, and the final approval 
of, the proposed optional Advanced Course of Bible 
lessons to be issued by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, marked the climax of interest at the Toronto 
Convention last June. Therefore it was disappointing 
to many to read recently in a prominent denomina- 
tional weekly such a statement as the following : 

The International Sunday-School Association voted to ap- 
prove of an optional advance course of lessons. It is an- 
nounced that these lessons will not be ready for use till the 
year 1908. Before that time there ought to be enterprise 
enough among Sunday-school teachers to make the proposed 
or prophesied course unnecessary. 

Of course the denominational weekly was misin- 
formed, and Dr. Schauffler, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, promptly corrects the 
misstatement in the following letter : 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 

Sirs.—It having appeared in some religious papers 
that the International Lesson Committee does not plan to put 
forth the Advanced Course until 1908, I write to correct this 
misapprehension. The Committee pro to put forth an 
Advanced Course at the earliest possible date. The work of 
preparing such a course is not easy, and must of necessity take 
some time. I might say, however, that without much doubt 
such a course will be issued by the Committee certainly not 
later than March, 1906. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F, SCHAUFFLER, Secretary 

Thus it appears that the Sunday-school public may 
look for the new course by next March, which is only 
nine months from the time when the course was first 
authorized. It is not probable that the most enter- 
prising of denominational publishers or of Sunday- 
school teachers could do much better than that. 
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Should Love Stifle Feeling ? 


There is nothing harder in this life to do than to 
love ; yet life without love is not life,—it is death. 
That love is difficult, is heroic, while it is also drudgery 
and a humdrum task, is not in accordance with popu- 
lar conceptions of love. An interesting letter, con- 
taining a hearty message of encouraging appreciation, 
from a Methodist clergyman in Chili, South America, 
raises a vital question as to -the ‘‘ greatest thing in 
the world.’ He writes, in part : 

May I venture to express dissent from a teaching point set 
forth in ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot’’ for April 22, 1905? [I touch it 
thus late because here we study the lessons later, with the ob- 
ject of availing ourselves of the home helps. The point is 
mainly found in these words: ‘‘ We can live for them, serve 
them, do everything in our power for them, if we ask the 
Saviour to give us the strength to stifle our feelings and live for 
others. That is love."’ 

Now it seems te me that love is quite a different thing from 


** stifling our feelings."’ Love is a flowing forth of our feel- 
ings, or, at least, its manifestation is... .1 should not feel 
comfortable in the — of one whose service to me was 
the fruit of stifled feelings. Those feelings which are stifled in 
order to the service, are not love, but something else. The 
mother does not stifle feelings toward her wayward son. She 
hates the sin that binds him, but she loves her son with a love 
which no sin can kill, and which shows itself in her yearning, 
in her prayers and tears and vigils, that he may be brought to 
love God and hate sin ; which shows itself in her unfaltering 
kindness and service to him while life lasts. 

Jesus’ life was a manifestation of his love to the world. But 
I do not think he stifled any feelings in order to love, nor in 
order to serve. Rather, if any — were stifled, they were 
those of sorrow at the foreseen fate of those who so obstinately 
rejected his offered salvation : feelings which, not stifled, would 
have overwhelmed him and unfitted him for the fulfilment of 
his mission. . . . Love in action is the result, not the cause, of 
love in being. ‘‘God és love,"’ therefore ‘‘God so Joved."’ 
God said, ‘‘ A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh. And I will 
put my Spirit within you, and cause you" to love. ‘* Love is 
of God,"’ John says. I do not think it can be learned by 
months or years of effort, but it, being of God, may be re- 
ceived from him by an act of faith. He says, ‘/ wi/l give,"’ 
“1 will put,’ “1 will cause.’’ Love is first named among the 
Sruits of the Spirit. 

Love's hardest task is the overcoming of that which 
is opposed to love. Unkindly feeling toward another 
is opposed to our love for that other ; therefore that 
unkindly feeling must be ignored, stifled, overborne, 
swept aside, if lové would live and control. We 
must love our enemies; and every ‘‘ natural’’ 
prompting or feeling within us opposes such love. 
Then that feeling must be throttled. If our feelings 
happen to be in the line of duty, to which love always 
directs, of course there is no occasion then to stifle 
them. It is only wrong feelings that need to be over- 
come. And it is also true, of course, that such feel- 
ings as ought to be stifled are not love, but something 
else. Yet their stifling is the result of love. 

But let us not suppose that love is a feeling, nor a 
flowing forth of our feelings. Thank God, it is some- 
thing deeper and more stable than that! God is 
love ; and God is not a feeling, nor the result of a 
feeling. A simple definition of love is ‘to hold 
dear."’ God holds his children dear, and they know 
God's love because of what he has done for them. 
Others will know our love only as we do for them, 
in self-killing service that rises above feeling in its 
holding of others dearer than self. 

Again, let us not mistakenly suppose that unloving 
feelings are likely to come into existence and want 
to show themselves only toward our enémies. Was 
there ever a Christian home so closely knit together 
in bonds of love that ill-feeling was impossible there? 
We are all sure to be assailed, at one time or another, 
by wrong feelings toward those who are dearest to us. 
Mothers, indeed, being closer to the divine image 
than any others in this world, are freest from such 
feeling in their God-given, Christ-patterned love for 
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their children. But even mothers have turned 
against their children, yielding to the prompting of 
their outraged feelings. ‘*Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb? yea, these may forget.’’ 
And unless the South American pastor is very unlike 
most of us, he has, like us all, probably been many 
times in the presence of another whose loving service 
was, for the moment, the fruit of stifled feelings. Be- 
cause there is so much of such service, the world is 
worth living in. 

Whether a prompting to wrong feeling was one of 
our Lord’s earthly temptations, we do not know. If 
it was, we do know that it was overcome as instantly 
and utterly as were his recorded temptations. Certain 
it is that God has never promised to free us in this 
world from temptations, of which one of the subtlest 
and most dangerous is that of unloving feeling. But 
God has promised to give us a new heart, and with 
it such strength as shall enable us to stifle the wrong 
feelings sent by the Devil to all who have received a 
new heart, and who are striving to learn to love, 
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How Were Ancient Scrolls 
Written and Sealed ? 


It becomes increasingly evident to any student of 
the Bible that there are questions arising in such study 
which cannot be intelligently answered except in the 
light of archeology and the original or earlier tongues. 
An interesting instance of such a question is offered 
by the following thoughtful letter from a Vermont 
reader, who wisely recognizes this truth in asking his 
question : 


In the Times for July 29, containing the lesson on ‘ Josiah 
and the Book of the Law,"' Mr. Chamberlain says, in his 
description of ancient books or scrolls, ‘‘ While the scroll is 
usually written on but one side, yet specimens are occasionally 
found pg an inscription also on the reverse side of the 

archment. It was of such a scroll that John wrote, in Reve- 
ation 5:1, ‘‘ And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on 
the throne a book written within and on the back, close sealed 
with seven seals."’ 

This illustration from Revelation does not seem quite satis- 
factory. That the scroll was written on the back seems to be 
inferred from the placing of the comma after the word ‘* back." 
As the punctuation marks were not in the original, the position 
of the comma does not seem sufficient evidence for this con- 
clusion, and especially so after reading the description of the 
opening of the seals as given in the sixth chapter. 

No part of the contents of the scroll was known until a seal 
was opened. If the back was covered with writing, a portion 
of it would be visible notwitstanding the seals, and if the seals 
were all in a row on the back of the roll, then all would have 
to be broken before any of the contents could be seen, except 
that portion not covered by rolling up the scroll. The seals 
were opened successively, as shown in the sixth chapter, and 
the opening of the first seal did not reveal the contents of the 
second nor succeeding ones. 

It seems more reasonable to suppose that the scroll seen by 
jon was written on one side only, and that the comma should 

placed after the word ‘‘ within *’ instead of the word ‘‘ back." 
The passage would then read, ‘‘And I saw in the right hand 
of him that sat on the throne a book written within, and on 
the back close sealed with seven seals,’’ the words ‘‘on the 
back’ referring to the position of the seals, and not of the 
writing. 

A roll made up of separate leaves or sheets like the roll of 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, which was burned by King Jehoiakim 
(Jer. 36 : 23), seems to fit in with the description of the open- 
ing of the seals of the roll as seen by John (Rev. 6), the suc- 
cessive leaves or sheets of the roll being sealed as rolled up 
on each other in reverse order. The opening of the first seal 
would then reveal the writing on the first sheet, or to the 
second seal, and so on to the end, in the same order that the 
ee events symbolized are understood to follow each 
other. 

Does the language in the original make this explanation im- 
probable or impossible ? 


The punctuation of the English of the Authorized 
and the Revised Versions in the passage in Revela- 
tion is held by critical scholars to be the only cor- 
rect one. The position of the Greek words makes 
improbable the change in punctuation suggested by 
the Vermont reader. Moreover, it is clearly estab- 
lished by the modern finds in Egypt that rolls and 
codices were written.on both sides in the First Century 
A.D. The ancient method of sealing documents, 
which still prevails in German universities and else- 
where, was not by placing wax on the document, but by 
fastening with wax the cord or ribbon which bound one 
part around another. In a roll, the cord would fasten 
the successive layers, and the ends of the cord would 
be joined in the wax seal. Hence of the writing that 
might be ‘‘on the back,’’ only a small part—and that 
disconnected—would be visible. The breaking of the 
first seal would loosen the outer part of the roll; the 
second still more; andsoon. Thé placing of the seal 
on the back of the roll itself is archeologically im- 
probable. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box will be 
found this week on page 549- 
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What Is Japanese Chivalry ? 


By President James A. B. Scherer, Author of “Young Japan,” ‘Japan To-day,” etc. 


HALL a nation be born ina 
day? The ancient prophet 
asks this question with the 

inflection of doubt, but in our 
own times the doubtful and 
even seemingly incredible has 
come to pass. Two hundred 
years ago Russia began her 
southward advance, to find an 
outlet for her vast Siberian pos- 
sessions in unfrozen southern 
seas. Of Japan, the mighty mistress of the north took 
no account at all. For what did Japan amount to? 
Was it not but a miniature island empire, one-fiftieth the 
size of Russia, inhabited by a race of ‘‘ monkey-faced 
pygmies’’ ? And’ what did these pygmies know of 
progress ?; For a hundred years after Peter the Great 
had commanded his stalwart subjects to put on the 
garments of modern civilization, the stupid little Jap- 
anese were wearing chain-armor into their feudal bat- 
tles under the leadership of generals who waved fans 
in the air instead of swords, while the nation’s gates 
were stubbornly shut to modern progress. Fifty 
years ago these bars were broken down, but Russia 
took no heed, Why should she? The great south- 
ward advance continued, with unswerving and appar- 
ently resistless persistence. Ten years ago the pyg- 
mies bade the giant take notice of them, as they 
seized the ‘‘Regent’s Sword’’! from slumbering 
China, and flung it athwart Russia’s pathway. Russia 
deigned to take notice just long enough to seize the 
‘* Regent's Sword’’ and appropriate it. The south- 
ward advance continued. Europe wondered and 
waited, afraid to intervene in the pet plans of “the 
greatest of world-powers.’’ Only the English were 
wise enough to pay some slight attention to Japan. 
These traditional foes of Russia wrought an alliance 
with the little people who had brandished for a day 
the ‘‘Regent’s Sword’’ in Russia’s face. Mean- 
while the Japanese were saying to the Russians, 
‘* How much farther will you come?’’ For Russia 
to come all the way, and seize Korea, would be for 
pygmy Japan eventually to disappear down the vora- 
cious throat of the bear. Japan had a right to ask 
questions of Russia, because they were life and death 
questions. Russia smiled in a large, patronizing 
way, and said nothing, but continued the southward 
advance. Then suddenly the world heard that the 
pygmy had struck the giant. That was on the eighth 
of February, 1904. Since that day the world has 
been witnessing magic, and is stupefied. The dwarfs 
who but yesterday were shut up in medieval barbar- 
ism have used unaccustomed western weapons to such 
tremendous effect that the mignuiest of world-powers 
is humbled in the dust, while Japan dictates imperial 
destinies, and is changing the map of the world. It 
is the miracle of modern history. 

It is marvelous, but after all it is not magical. The 
Japanese secluded themselves so closely for two and 
a quarter centuries that the world had no opportunity 
of finding out what use they were making of their 
time. .In reality they were educating themselves. 
Iyeyasu, the greatest character in Japanese history, 
set the whole nation to studying after he had first shut 
out disturbing foreign influences. Their feudal war- 
fare ceased, and the samurai all became schoolmen. 
Late in the sixteenth century lyeyasu fathered a re- 
vival of letters in Japan comparable with that which 
had begun in Europe in the middle of the fifteenth. 
Schools were established broadcast for the warrior- 
class, or samurai, where the Confucian classics were 
diligently taught, together with caligraphy, history, 
and geography. Commodore Perry was vastly aston- 
ished when he found that this nation of hermits, after 
more than two centuries of isolation, were familiar 
with the situation and importance of New York City 
and Washington, even inquiring about the construc- 
tion of the Panama canal! We learn from his Nar- 
ative that ‘‘they seemed to acquire rapidly some 
insight into the nature of steam, and the mode with 
which it was applied to put into action the great en- 
gine, and move by its power the wheels of the steam- 
ers. Their questions were of the most intelligent 
character."’ 

But the chief branches of the old-time samurai 
curriculum were distinctly of a military nature, such 
as tactics, fencing, archery, horsemanship, the use of 





1A name often applied to the Liaotung Peniasula, ceded to Japan 


after the war with China; but given back under the coercion of Russia. 
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A vivid picture of some of the customs of 


Morality ?”’ and the series will be con- 
cluded by a third paper on “ The 
ese and Christianity.’”’ 


the spear, and ji#-jutsu.4 Nor 
must we forget the supreme 
emphasis that was laid on the 
virtue of loyalty, which has 


Japanese feudalism, as it re- 
mains the secret spring of the 
country’s military strength to 
this day. Every ray of educa- 
tion was focussed on this point. 
Even religion was made sub- 
servient to patriotism through the doctrine that the 
emperor is God. Morality was not conceived as in- 
cluding a variety of virtues, but as finding its quint- 
essential expression in devotion to the prince. The 
folk-lore of the people, the religious fables taught 
to their children, and the parables of the patriotic 
preachers, all converged in the same conclusion, 
And there sprang up that strangest of human insti- 
tutions, the fatal drill known as Aara-kiri, which 
added example to precept, and proved loyalty by 
the test of the supreme surrender. The young men 
in the schools were instructed daily in all of the 
tragic details of suicide, and ‘‘had it impressed on 
their youthful imaginations with such force and vivid- 
ness that, when the time for its actual enactment came, 
they were able to meet the bloody reality without a 
tremor and with perfect composure.’’ The surrender 
of life for one’s lord was thus drilled into the very 
marrow of the nation, for jigai among the women 
corresponded to the Aara-kiri of the men. 

It may thus be perceived how Japan was prepared 
for the coming of Commodore Perry, through intellec- 
tual education of the most assiduous character, and 
how in particular her peculiar military training en- 
abled her to seize Western weapons and work won- 
ders. A striking trait of the people is their readiness 
instantly to discard old things for better ones. This 
unique flexibility of temperament, coupled with the 
peculiar training of their protracted period of hermit- 
age, accounts for the Japanese of to-day. 

It is only recently that a name has been given to 
this system of medieval training. The ethical and 
intellectual ideals of the people were derived from 
foreign systems of thought, Booddhism and Confu- 
cianism, intermingled with the native mythology 
known as Shint6,—‘‘the way of the gods.’’ All 
agreed in fostering the spirit of loyalty. Under such 
influences was ‘‘the way of the warrior’’ blazed out 
for him, and the Japanese now utilize this compound 
word, Bushido, to denote the fixed resultant of various 
forces. Bushidd is not an original system of morals, 
but a handy name to denote the samurai code, which 
was builded of complex elements around the lodestone 
of loyalty. 

The spirit is not dead yet. It animates especially 
the students of Japan. In the government school 
where I taught we had a native teacher who was no- 
toriously of a dilatory habit. This mattered little on 
ordinary occasions, as the people at large have a 
lordly disregard of time, but once Professor Darezo 
(let us call him) dared to be late when the Imperial 
Rescript on Education was read, which the Japanese 
deem to be both holy and inspired. The students in 
their youthful fervor felt that the emperor's majesty 
had been grossly insulted through this neglectful atti- 
tude, and in a formal petition they ordered Professor 
Darezo to kill himself, and so expiate his sin. As a 
matter of fact, this teacher violated with regularity 
almost every principle of Western morality, but in 
their eyes he was a good man until he infringed their 
sole and single law of duty, the morality of loyalty. 
Darezo did not kill himself literally, but he was*dead 
from that time forward so far as his influence was 

concerned. Many of those students are now in the 
Japanese army and navy. It is easy to infer that they 
make magnificent soldiers, seeing that all of their 
ideals center in loyalty, and they have no higher as- 
piration than to lay down their lives for deity incar- 
nate on the Mikado’s throne. Aushido is the strength 
of military Japan. 

An attempt is being made by subtle Japanese 
writers to set this word in our dictionaries as the 
Japanese synonym for chivalry. But does loyalty un- 
mixed with other equal virtues constitute a title to 
knighthood in our eyes? In ‘Japan To-Day,’’ it 
is narrated that a Class of students once chose the 
suicide of Admiral Ting to illustrate the noblest deed 


! Incorrectly spelled jiuzitsu. 
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of which they had ever heard, with the exception, in- 
deed, of one bright lad, who eulogized a peasant that 
had slain his wife in order to feed her liver to his 
aged mother, and so restore failing vision! The end 
in each case was loyalty, for Ting felt that it would 
disgrace the Chinese emperor for such an exalted of- 
ficial as himself to surrender to the Japanese foe ; and 
as for the peasant, his parent was to him in place of 
prince, —filial piety being a lower branch of loyalty, 
—but the means employed seemed truly hideous. A 
London journal, reviewing my book, flung back at 
me the glass-house parable, with some pointed re- 
marks about lynching. But the British paper utterly 
missed the point. It is not conceivable that an 
American boy could write of lynching as a noble 
thing ; we universally deprecate and deplore it. On 
the other hand, the Japanese students exalted suicide 
and wife-murder into the noblest deeds of which they 
had ever heard, because of the end in view. And 
now comes Professor Nitobe’s little book on Bushido, 
which he glorifies, and it contains the following typi- 
cal example of Bushido ** chivalry’’ : 

Michizane, who is now canonized as the god of 
education, was once in exile, with a price set on the 
heads of all his household. His son was secreted by 
the schoolmaster Genzo, but the hiding-place was 
discovered, and his execution ordered. Genzo sought 
a substitute with whom to deceive the executioner, 
and at the critical moment a mother appeared leading 
her boy, who bore striking resemblance to Michi- 
zane’s son. The piteous sacrifice is therefore made, 
and an official comes from the ascendent enemies of 
Michizane to identify the trunkless head. This he 
does with all due ceremony, being apparently suc- 
cessfully deceived. But the core of the story consists 
in the fact that the official had wormed his way into 
this position in order to save the son of Michizane, 
whose loyal vassal he really was, and that this was 
his own son, whose mother, as loyal as her husband, 
led the poor lad to the sacrifice, upon which both 
parents had agreed beforehand. Professor Nitobe 
would have us think that this story is no worse than 
that of Abraham and Isaac, wherein he unconsciously 
betrays several startling conceptions ; but, leaving 
this question aside, we may well hesitate before giv- 
ing honor to this new ‘‘ chivalry,’’ whose ablest expo- 
nent deliberately sets forth this story as embodying 
Bushido ideals. Instilled into the plastic minds of 
generations of Japanese children, such stories—ven- 
erated as we reverence our Bible—have begotten 
unquestioning courage, and a loyalty that falters at 
nothing ; but courage does not spell the whole of 


character, nor is such loyalty synonymous with 
chivalry. 
NEWBERRY CoL.eceE, N. C, 
‘= 
After the Rain 
By J. E. H. 


ACH wayside pool, where foot has trod, 
Reflects the sky. 
So humble souls who look to God 
May bring him nigh. 
ScRANTON, Pa, 








Mary Ellen’s Adventure 


By Adelaide Bee Cooper 
A True Story 


ARY ELLEN and Helen Marie had watched the 
huge new chimney going steadily up, day after 
day, with fascinated wonder—at least that 

would describe Mary Ellen’s emotions. The chimney 
belonged to the Consolidated Threshing-machine 
Works ; and, in one sense, Mary Ellen and Helen 
Marie ‘‘belonged,’’ too ; for did not Mary Ellen's 
father go to the engine-rooms of the Works before 
daylight every morning nearly the whole year round, 
and stay often till after dark, to provide what Mary 
Ellen's mother called their ‘‘ bread and butter’’ ? 
Some of his earnings had gone to buy Helen Marie 
herself—Helen Marie of the open-and-shut eyes and 
lovely curls and dainty white garments and royal blue 
cloak that her beauty-loving little mother doted on. 
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Yes, the Works were a ‘great thing,’’ as Mary 
Ellen often heard ; and she felt a thrill of personal 
pride in the crowds that swarmed out from the yawn- 
ing black doors twice a day. The mammoth new 
office building, too, she looked upon as in a sense her 
personal property. Had she not watched its growth 
from foundation-stone to slated roof, and did she not 
know its every nook and corner better than the owners 
themselves? There was a wonderful attic, with such 
cunning litile recesses, each with a tiny leaded win- 
dow,—enough for twenty little girls to play Mrs; 
Smith,and Mrs, Jones, and each have her own house, 
—such unexpected ‘‘places’’ for putting things,— 
such—but the clerks had moved in, and the carpenters 
and Mary Ellen, who was the friend and pet of them 
all, had moved out. It was rather lonely after that. 

Then there were the threshing-machines themselves 
—but it is impossible to tell the pride and sense of 
ownership that filled Mary Ellen's heart as she saw 
these brave red-and-yellow wonders rolled on to the 
cars under her very eyes, snugly covered with canvas, 
and then—oh, joy ! move up the shining track toward 
the West, slowly at first, then faster and faster, till 
they were lost to view. Mary Ellen loved to watch 
them as they started, and wonder about the great 
prairie country where many of them were going. 
Cousin Lily Delight lived there, in a house set in 
wide wheat-fields, where, in harvest time, as far as 
you could sec, there was just wheat, wheat, wheat. 
It was the dream of Mary Ellen’s lonely little heart to 
see Cousin Lily Delight, and play with her in the 
broad fields. 

But the chimney, ‘‘the tallest in the state,’’ as the 
local papers said, so of course it must have been true 
—the chimney was, after Helen Marie, the pride of 
Mary Ellen's heart. At first she feared for the safety 
of the men who carried brick and mortar up, up, that 
dizzy height ; but as it grew steadily before her eyes, 
her heart stopped coming up and choking her as she 
watched the men at work. 

At last it was finished, the iron ladder was fastened 
securely to its western side, and the great scaffolding 
was torn away. How high it was! How far one 
could see if only one were near the top! Mary 
Ellen's heart came into her throat again at the thought. 
She had heard of places where there were great motin- 
tains, up which one could climb and climb, and at 
last look off, and see the country spread out like a 
picture for miles and miles. Perhaps the men who 
had worked on the chimney could see as far as Cousin 
Delight’ s. ; 

‘Can you see a very, very, long ways when you're 
up on the chimney, Mr. Perkins?’’ she asked of a 
neighbor, who had climbed the ladder that morn- 
ing. 

‘¢ Hundreds of miles, I should say,’’ he answered, 
good-naturedly ; though it is safe to say he had never 
availed himself of the ‘‘view.’’ ‘But you aren't 
thinking of climbing it yourself, are you ?’’ and then, 
as he looked at the big-eyed mite beside him, he 
laughed at the idea. No; Mary Ellen had not 
thought of climbing the chimney—till that moment ; 

.but the idea took root in her fertile little brain, and 
grew into a plant of strong desire,—the desire to 
climb the great chimney herself, and see what might 
be seen ‘‘ for hundreds of miles.'’ And the fruit of 
the plant was determination. 

She knew just the way—into the yawning black 
doors (** No Admittance’’ had no meaning for Mary 
Ellen), up the wide stairs, back through a long, 
narrow hall, up a second flight, and then through a 
lifted window out upon the wide, flat, gravelly roof. 
The first step of the iron ladder was rather higher 
from the roof than she had expected, but an old box 
lying near shortened the distance ; and with Helen 
Marie grasped firmly under one arm, Mary Ellen drew 
herself carefully up. 

How very long the steps were! It seemed as if she 
never could reach the next one,—but she did, —and 
the next, and the next. It was slow work : the ladder 
had not been made for seven-year-old girls. And 
how many rounds there were! As she looked up, 
they seemed to stretch away up to the very blue itself. 
‘I won't look to Cousin Delight's till I get clear— 
to—the—top,’’ she panted ; ‘it’ ll—be—all—the— 
nicer—then."’ And with this encouraging thought, 
she went bravely on. 

At last the distance grew shorter ; she could count 
the rungs to the place where the ladder bowed outward 
over the ornamental top of the chimney. 

‘I'll stop there, I guess,’’ she said to herself; 
‘«T'm — too — tired — to—go—clear—to—the—top,”’ 
and she reached out her aching little arm for the next 
rung, grasped it,—and some way her hold on Helen 
Marie loosened, and the dear dolly slipped swiftly 
away. It seemed to Mary Ellen that something in- 
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side her was falling, falling, falling, too ; and oh! 
how far, how very, very far it was to where the blue 
cloak and white dress swam round and round on the 
pebbly roof! And how light and queer her head 
felt! In frantic fear she clung.to the iron rail, with 
hands that felt like rags. She dared not put out one 
foot into the awful space that lay below her, to search 
for the next lower rung ; all she could do was te look 
up, and cling to the cold iron. Sometimes she felt as if 
she had let go, and was falling down, down, down, — 
but still her weak little fingers clung to the iron 
ladder. 

She did not see the anxious group in the street 
below, nor hear the sharp message in the business 
office that sent Mr. Perkins flying up the dark stairs, 
and out upon the roof. ‘‘Look up! look up! and 
hang on !"’ he called, as he went up hand over hand; 
but it is safe to say the words had no meaning to the 
fainting child. She was hanging on, though: A 
moment more, and not an instant too soon, he had 
Mary Ellen safe in his strong arms, as limp and 
helpless as Helen Marie herself could have been, and 
was going slowly down. 

When at last Mary Ellen opened her eyes, she was 
lying in mother’s own white bed. She had a sense 
of having been through a vivid, unpleasant dream, 
of feeling very small and light, and of being safe—so 
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she closed them again, in a sleep that lasted till tea- 
time. 

“‘It ain’t natural,"’ declared a neighbor, who 
thought Mary Ellen ought to be wakened, ‘and she 
won't sleep a wink to-night.’’ 

‘*I guess a good, sound, healthy sleep ain't going te 
hurt her,'’ said the wise mother, ‘‘and if she wants 
to stay awake to-night, why, I'm willing."’ And two 
thankful tears just missed the turnover she was taking 
from the oven. 

It was a plump, spicy, juicy little turnover, and 
Mary Ellen sat close by her father, and made him 
take a mouthful. Afterward, when he had her in 
his arms for their evening talk, she told him how 
she had hoped to see ‘way, ‘way off, for miles and 
miles, to Cousin Delight’s, and about the great wheat- 
fields—and—and— 

And then, contrary to the neighbor's prediction, 
she fell sound asleep again. 

And that is the end of Mary Ellen's adventure. 

No, not the really, truly end, either ; for that very 
night the plans were made to ge on a long-talked-of 
visit to a little western home surrounded on all sides 
by yellow wheat; and not long afterward Mary Ellen 
and Helen Marie and Cousin Lily Delight were play- 
ing happily together in the broad fields. 

BaTTLe CrEEK, MIcu. 
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A Century of Sunday-School Memories 


By James Grant 


OBERT RAIKES has the honor of be- 
ing recognized as the founder of the 
modern Sunday-school in England in 
1780. My grandfather, James Grant, 
lived contemporaneously with him, and 
was one of the earliest Sunday-school 
teachers in Scotland. I cannot say 
when he began, but I know that my 
father, who was born in 1790, was, when a child, one 
of his scholars, so that he must have established a 
school in Stirling, Scotland, very soon after the be- 
ginning was made by Raikes in England. 

It is noteworthy to connect his labors, one hundred 
years ago, with Robert Moffat, the great missionary 
to Africa (born 1795, died 1883). My grandfather 
and a few other Christian men extended their labors 
beyond their native town, to a place called Carron- 
shore, on the river Forth. It was a ten-mile walk 
from Stirling, but this did not keep them from their 
errand of love. 

The meetings were held in a schoolhouse on Sun- 
day evenings, and it was to them that Moffat was 
taken by his mother. This incident was traditionary 
in our family, but, to verify the facts, a letter was 
written by my brother to Dr. Moffat, who was then 
eighty-one years of age, and resident in London, ask- 
ing whether he remembered the circumstances. He 
very kindly replied, under date January 3, 1876. In 
his reply he expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
recall those days, and says: ‘‘I was a boy then, but 
the events are vivid in my recollection, and I often 
think of the devoted services of those noble charac- 
ters in their singleness of purpose and unflagging 
perseverance ; for Carronshore was a very wicked 
place, for, though still a very little boy, I have very 
often not been able to fall asleep because I could not 
count ten righteous persons. I knew well, according 
to the godliness required in the New Testament, the 
character of each individual. It cost me many wake- 
ful hours because I could not make out satisfactorily 
the number which would have saved Sodom.’’ 

Who can tell what an influence the earnest ad- 
dresses made in that little schoolhouse by those zeal- 
ous men had in shaping the future career of the 
pioneer missionary to South Africa ? 

My grandfather died in 1817, but some years be- 
fore this my father, also James Grant, became a Sun- 
day-school teacher in Stirling. He went to London in 
1811, and taught in that city till 1817, when he returned 
to Scotland on the death of his father. 1 have often 
heard him tell of his experience in London as a 
teacher in those early days of Sunday-school work. 
The boys were taught reading and writing, as well as 
lessons from the Bible, and not only were they taken 
to church by their teacher, but were given a good 
dinner, which was probably more acceptable to them 
than the exercises of the school or the church, He 
returned to Stirling in 1817, and lived there till he 
died in 1873. 

During this long period of over sixty years my father 


was a Sunday-school teacher or superintendent. In 
1861 he was presented with a memorial by the Sunday- 
school teachers of the town on his having been a teacher 
for fifty years, and to the end of his long life his love 
for the Sunday-school and interest in it never abated. 

The old town of Stirling—the birthplace of my 
grandfather, my father, and myself—is one of the 
‘garrison towns’’ of Great Britain, and a regiment 
of British soldiers is always stationed in the ancient 
castle. With each regiment, which is changed from 
time to time, a certain number of the men are accom- 
panied by their wives and children, and it was these 
wandering children of the army that my father gath- 
ered into his little school at the foot of the stairs lead- 
ing to the castle. 

This was the school to which I was taken when a 
child. The teachers were but two or three in num- 
ber, and the scholars about fifty. In those days the 
teacher sat, and the class stood around him in a 
circle. It was held in the evening, and the room was 
lighted with candles, each class having an upright 
wooden candlestick, which stood on the floor, high 
enough to enable the boys to read. The only litera- 
ture we had was a small monthly missionary maga- 
zine which came to us from London. There was a 
limited number, so that those who received a copy one 
Sunday brought it back the next. In this way it was 
circulated till every scholar in the class had read it. 

I can remember to this day the kind words of my 
father, who was the only Sunday-school teacher I 
ever had, and some of the illustrations which he used 
in teaching. We had no regular or uniform lessons, 
but stories from the Bible, and its divine truths were 
stored in our minds, where some of them, at least, 
have remained till now. Much of the time was taken 
up in repeating portions of the Bible and Catechism 
we had learned during the week. Thus a good foun- 
dation of scriptural knowledge was laid in the memory, 
to be invaluable, as it has often proved, in after life. 

Congregational schools were unknown at this time, 
the Sunday-school being intended to reach those who, 
without it, would receive no religious instruction. It 
was never meant to take the place of parental teach- 
ing, and it is a very grave mistake when Christian 
parents hand over their children entirely to the care 
of teachers, however competent. 

After laboring in this Castle hill school for many 
years, my father became superintendent of the Free 
North Church Sunday-school in Stirling, and remained 
in that position till his death in 1873. 

I began my career as a teacher in a mission school 
in Stirling in 1846. The little room with its few 
scholars is still vivid in my memory, and forms a 
very wonderful contrast to the Bethany school in 
Philadelphia with which I am now connected. In 
1849, I removed to Edinburgh, and became a mem- 
ber of Free St. John’s Church, of which the eminent 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie was minister. He was a man of 


. rare and unsurpassed eloquence, with a heart that 


went out in loving sympathy to the poor and neglected 
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outcasts of the city, and is best known to the world 
as the ‘* Founder of Ragged Schools."’ 

There were two Sunday-schools held in the church 
building, —one in the morning for the children of the 
church, and the other in the evening for the children 
of the street. I chose the latter, and spent several 
memorable years in that delightful work. The good 
Doctor often visited the school, and was on familiar 
terms with the teachers. 

Many a time he cheered me by his noble counte- 
nance, and by his hearty words of encouragement. 
As an evidence of his sympathy with boys, and his 
great tact in handling them, I remember one week 
evening we had a social gathering of the school, at 
which we gave the dairns, as Dr. Guthrie called them, 
oranges and cakes in paper bags. These were unfor- 
tunately given out before the speeches ; so, when the 
Doctor began his address, a boy in the room, who 
had blown up his bag, made a familiar explosion. 
Taking in the situation at a glance, Dr. Guthrie 
turned to the chair and said, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, hand 
me a paper bag.’’ And, turning to the boys, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Boys, I like to see things done right. 
Every boy blow up his bag.’’ Then blowing up his 
own, he cried, ‘‘ Ready, fire!"' The order was fol- 
lowed by a volley which burst all the bags, and made 
the room ring with shouts of gladness. Then silence 
reigned, and everybody was in good humor to listen 
to what the genial, whole-souled Guthrie had to 
say. 

With many regrets, I was obliged, on account of 
my health, to leave Edinburgh, and in February, 
1852, I sailed for Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, West Indies, 
reaching there in the end of March. Here! met with 
a life-long friend, George Macfarlane, about my own 
age. Together we joined the mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, under the ministry 
of the Rev. George Brodie, a devoted Scotch mission- 
ary, and entered upon the work of Sunday-school 
teaching in his church, and later in the suburbs of 
the towh, sometimes by the roadside in the open air. 

The inhabitants were mostly the descendants of 
freed negro slaves, but there were also coolies from 
the East Indies, and Chinese laborers from China, as 
well as people from other parts of the world. 

This gave us an insight into the missionary work of 
the tropics, and greatly influenced our future lives. 

In December, 1854, after a long and memorable 
voyage, we arrived in Philadelphia. The first church 
service we attended was in the First Presbyterian 
Church, the preacher being the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
with whose ‘‘ Notes on the New Testament’’ we were 
familiar. These were prepared about this time spe- 
cially for Sunday-school teachers, and have never 
been surpassed. 

Becoming acquainted with Mr. George H. Stuart, 
the merchant prince, and most prominent layman of 
his day, we went to the church—Broad, below Spruce— 
of which Dr. Wylie was the faithful pastor, and soon 
became engaged in two mission schools. Mr. Mac- 
farlane returned to Scotland in 1861, and, after a very 
useful life, died in Glasgow in 1899. I superintended 
the school at Broad and Fitzwater after he left, and in 
1864 took charge of the ‘‘St. Mary Street Colored 
Mission School,’’ which I carried on with consider- 
able success till 1886. Theneighborhood has greatly 
changed since then, and even the old building in 
which the school was held has been swept away; but 
the work done by the devoted teachers of that mis- 
sion still lives, and the souls led to Christ through 
their instrumentality will live forever among the re- 
deemed in glory. 

A unique feature of the school was inaugurated and 
carried on here for many years : it was the giving of 
a roll and a cup of coffee to the children before nine 
o'clock, the regular hour for opening the school, for 
we had two sessions, morning and afternoon, the latter 
being supplemented by an open-air service from the 
steps of a near-by dwelling. 

It is very delightful to look back to the twenty-five 
years spent on this field, where the story of Jesus was 
lovingly told to the old and the young, not orly in 
the Sunday-school and prayer-meeting, but in the 
homes of the people, so often darkened with sin, 
sickness, and poverty. It was truly a light shining 
in a dark place, but its blessed rays, we know, pene- 
trated into many a sorrowing and sorrowful heart. 

Removing to Tioga in 1886, I became superinten- 
dent of the Presbyterian Church School, and had the 
happiness of laboring there for eighteen years. A 
beautiful new building was erected, and the school is 
now in a very flourishing condition. 

In October, 1903, I moved from Tioga, and am 
now associated with the Bethany Presbyterian Church 
School, Philadelphia, the largest, I believe, in Amer- 
ica, principally the result of the indefatigable labors 
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of my friend of many years, Mr. Jo‘in Wanamaker, 
and his devoted band of helpers. 

It is with gratitude to God, and to his praise and 
glory, that I thus record during three successive, con- 
tinuous lives, more than one hundred years of Sunday- 
school work,—a work in which I am more deeply 
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interested than ever, 1nd of the supreme importance 
of which I am the more firmly convinced the longer I 
live. 
** Whate’er may die, and be forgot, 
Work done for God, it dieth not.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Interpreting the Bible by Emphasis 
By the Rev. George B. Hatch 


T IS commonly assumed that anybody 
can read the Bible, whereas few can read 
it. A musician will spend years on the 
‘Sonata Appassionata,’’ not merely to 
get its notes and phrases into his fingers, 
but to bring himself into such spiritual 
touch with the music that by accent and modulation 
he may adequately interpret its thought and emotion in 
sound, But if Isaiah 53 or John 17 is to be read,—oh, 
anybody can do that !—and ‘‘ anybody "’ does it, pick- 
ing it up coldly, going through it by a mere pronuncia- 
tion of words, introducing accents and inflections 
which misinterpret the meaning, and often trying to 
make up by the use of pious tones what is lacking in 
appreciation of the thought and the feeling. Yet it 
is easier to play the ‘‘Sonata Appassionata’’ as it 
should be played than to read Isaiah 53 as it should 
be read. 

In the mere matter of accent and inflection, for 
example, by the use of which the thought of a pas- 
sage is given vocal form, what study and practise are 
required, lest by a wrong turn of voice a wrong idea 
shall be conveyed, or, by missing the right turn, the 
right idea shall be withheld! A Scripture passage is 
a lighted candle, but many a reader of it, by accent 
and inflection, puts an effective bushel over it, leav- 
ing the listener in darkness profound. 

Take the sentence: ‘‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.’’ As this sentence is com- 
monly read, it slanders those who are ‘‘fools.’’ The 
usual reader says by his accent and inflection that if 
there is a fool anywhere about, that fool will say in 
his heart what the rest of the sentence says. But the 
sentence does not mean this. It means that if there 
is anybody anywhere about who says in his heart, 
‘*There is no God,’’ such a person is a fool. Con- 
sequently, in reading the sentence aloud, the reader 
must say by his voice what the sentence says in words, 
or be guilty of speaking darkness. If he reads it: 
** The fool hath said in his heart, 7here is no God,”’ 
he very wrongly ‘‘divides’’ the Word of God, He 
must read it as though it went: ‘‘ He is a foo/—who- 
ever says in his heart, There is no God,’’ strongly 
accenting and coloring the word ‘* fool,’’ pausing after 
it, and reading the rest of the sentence pronominally 
or assumptively. 

Take ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’’ 
read, ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd.’’ But is this the 
idea? Hardly. The assumption, ‘‘ shepherd,’’ was 
already in the author's mind. He felt himself cared 
for, as Ae cared for Ais sheep. Who, then, was this 
shepherd of his? Why, Jehovah. The eye-piece of 
his telescope was ‘‘shepherd.’’ Looking through 
the telescope, he saw ‘‘Jehovah"’ as his shepherd. 
And so he wrote, ‘‘ Jehovah is my Shepherd,’’ and 
therefore ‘‘1 shall not want."’ The usuil vocal ren- 
dering reverses the telescope, puts ‘‘ Jet ovah'’’ to the 
eye, and discerns ‘‘shepherd,’’ thus reversing the 
sentiment, and, as Job says, darkening the words. 

Or, take ‘*God is my refuge and strength.’’ It is 
traditionally read, ‘‘God is my refuge and strength."’ 
But it is at least a query whether the writer did not 
say, ‘‘God is my refuge and strength,’’ my confi- 
dence and my present help being derived from the 
fact that I am defended and empowered by being 
connected with Omnipotence. If this is the case, 
and if the Psalmist really strengthened himself in 
God, then the passage should be read so as vocally 
to say so,—‘‘ God is my refuge and strength.’’ 

In 1 John 3 : 3, ‘‘ Every man that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself,’ the accent is usually thrown 
on ‘‘this,’’ or else on “hope,"’ while ‘‘in him” is 
obscured, But such a reading thrusts the lamp far 
under the bed, and leaves the house dark. For the 
words ‘‘in him’ refer to’ Christ when he shall be 
manifested, and the hope under discussion is that 





We hear it 





Avutuor’s Notre.—The writer has found much value in Professor 
8. S. Curry’s “ Vocal Int tation of the Bible,”’ and recommends 
bare book to any who may be interested in a further discussion of the 
subject - 


when he is manifested we shall be like him. It is 
therefore a hope in him, or, as in the American Re- 
vision, a hope set on him. Hence the light of the 
passage does not shine to all that are in the house 
unless the reader says, ‘‘Every one that hath this 
hope in him,—purifieth himself."’ 

When the Jews brought Jesus to Pilate, that Roman 
said, ‘‘Take ye him,'’ But they answered, ‘It is 
not lawful for ws to put any man to death,'’ disclosing 
their fell intentions by their accent. When Jesus 
was in Simon's house, and Simon thought contempt 
in his mean heart that Jesus should accept the at- 
tentions of a street-woman, loathesome because of 
‘*many sins,’’ Jesus said, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
her sins, which ave many [just as you were saying in 
your heart, Simon, they ave many, but—!].'"" When 
Martha said that she believed in a resurrection as a 
future event, Jesus said, ‘‘7 am the resurrection."’ 
When the disciples ‘‘knew not the way, Jesus said, 
«J am the way.’’ Long dissertations have been 
lavished on the interpretation of the words ‘ way,"’ 
‘*truth,’’ ‘life,’ whereas the meaning of all three is 
«I,."’ And if, instead of reading ‘‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the “fe,'" we read ‘'/ am the way, the 
truth, and the life,*’ we should then have Jesus’ 
meaning and our definitions. Also, if we would read 
the sentence ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples’’ with the accent on ‘‘my,’’ where it 
belongs, and not on ‘‘disciples,’’ where it does not 
belong, we should convey vocally in that reading, 
and not obscure, the effective motive for obeying the 
new commandment. And if, as Dean Farrar pointed 
out, instead of reading ‘‘Art thou the king of the 
Jews?’’ as though it were a simple question of in- 
formation, we would gather up into the ‘‘thou"’ of 
the sentence all the wonder and amazement and in- 
voluntary awe which Pilate suddenly felt when his eyes 
first fell on the man (‘Art thou the king of the 
Jews ?’’), we should thereby convey to the listener 
the real significance of that question, and some sense 
of the situation in which Pilate stood when he asked it. 

It will be seen from these examples that vocal ren- 
dering is vocal exegesis. This being the case, it goes 
without argument that nobody should attempt to read 
a biblical passage aloud until he is fairly safe not to 
misread it, to say the least. Much reading of the 
Bible is so very poor that, happily, nobody pays any 
attention to it, or receives the slightest idea from it, 
so that no harm is done ; but 


** Oh, the good we all might do 
While the days are going by,’’ 


if we took pains to know how to read it even reason- 
ably well. A great actress practised ‘‘ We fail !’' in 
‘* Macbeth’”’ times uncounted. Macbeth says, ‘‘ If we 
should fail?’’ And the answer is, ‘‘ We fail!'’ Sim- 
plicity itself. But not so fast. . What is that answer ? 
Does it merely say that if we fail we fail, and that's 
all there is to it, or does it express hot and scathing 
scorn of the very idea of our failing? The actress 
worked at the problem a long time, and thought it 
worth her while. But the average reader of the Bible 
in public boldly reels off haphazard or traditional vo- 
calizings of the words of eternal life, without even so 
much as hesitating, let alone stopping, to inquire 
whether his vocal exegesis is right or wrong. Yet it 
is fully as important to determine whether Jesus said 
** J will pray the Father’’ (and, because it is I who 
pray, he will forgive you), or, as read traditionally, 
whether he said, ‘* [ will pray the Father,'’ as it is to de- 
termine how Lady Macbeth ought to say ‘‘ We fail !'’ 

The use of accent and inflection gives the intellec- 
tual interpretation, conveys or conceals the thought, 
of the passage read. In addition, the reader should 
know how to convey the under-surface significances, 
the emotions, the spiritual over-tones, of the passage. 
To do this is the consummation of art. Handel did it 
in the ‘‘ Messiah."’ The average reader of the Bible 
may be pardoned, therefore, if he falls below the 
standard of full perfection in so high an art. But he 
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may not be pardoned (some awkward questions may 
be asked him at the judgment seat) if he fails in ac- 
cent and inflection (for these imply and require only 
study and intelligence), or if he substitutes unction 
and a holy tone for mental clearness and a heart on 
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fire. Paul, writing on this subject, said, ‘I had 
ratker speak five words with my understanding, that 
by my voice I might teach others also, than ten. thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.”’ 

THREE Oaks, MICHIGAN, 


a 


Saint Cecilia of the Court 
By Isabella R. Hess 


Il. How Cecilia Became a Saint 


HE settling of a new home is hardly an arduous or 
lengthy task, when the household goods are few 
in number ; so Mrs, Sweeney, rising the next 

morning, scarcely remembered that it was a new home, 
until she bumped her head against the projecting edge 
of the little mantel-shelf. Puddin’, knowing well the 
probable effects of such an accident, promptly slipped 
out into the hallway ; Cecilia, busy trying to make a 
fire blaze up in the miserably cracked little stove, 
only turned her head sharply at her mother’s ejacu- 
lation and went on. 

She felt her ear tingle with the expected blow, and, 
as if it were beneath noticing, she didn’t answer the 
torrent of angry words. 

‘‘And if it’s lighting the lamp you were right, it 
wouldn't be so pitch dark in here that I couldn't be 
seein’ at all.’’ 

Stumbling her way over to the little lamp, which, 
from the table, was trying to make its feeble rays 
pierce the gloom of the dawn, Mrs. Sweeney turned 
it up until it smoked and blackened the chimney. 
‘It's working and working and working I am every 
day of my life, to keep your mouths filled, and lit- 
tle’s the thanks I'm likely to get from the likes of 
you.”’ 

Cecilia threw her head back with an angry jerk. 
‘«’ Tain’ t the filling of our mouths that’s like to trouble 
you—it’s the filling of that there."’ 

Mrs, Sweeney had little need to follow the girl's 
contemptuous glance, to where it rested on a bottle, 
half-filled, that stood on the shelf. It wasn't the 
first time that the ugly topic was broached, and she 
quivered with a guilty start whenever Cecilia spoke 


of it. When her brain was clouded by the drink, she - 


was as brutal and ugly as its slaves always are ; but 
its mention, when its effect was over, fell upon her 
with a dread chill. 

She murmured apologetically now, ‘‘’Twas only a 
wee sup I took last night for my tooth that was achin’ 
so bad,’’ 

Cecilia dully shrugged her shoulders, as she placed 
on the table the scanty breakfast, and called Puddin’ 
in from the hall. The table, being minus one of its 
legs, was propped up against the wall, and, possibly 
after the fashion of the model French kitchen, was so 
near the stove that she could, from her seat, lift the 
pot of boiling tea back and forth. It seems an effort 
of nature to preserve the eternal balance, that where 
there is a lack of food there is an over-abundance of 
appetite, and vice versa. Puddin', washing down the 
last mouthful of his bread with the rest of his tea, cast 
a longing glance at the piece that lay on Cecilia's 
saucer, and when she had silently given it to him, he 
still felt conscious of an unsatisfied spot. But, being 
entirely used to the sensation, he leaned back, and 
thoughtfully remarked: ‘‘ Say, Celie, when they 
treated us fellers in school that day, they give us 
plates to lay our bread on."’ 

‘« Plates to lay your bread on!’'’ Cecilia held her 
cup still half-way to her lips. ‘And if you'd be 
puttin’ your bread on a plate, what would you be 
puttin’ on the saucer ?’’ 

This was a tough problem to solve. Puddin’ pon- 
dered over it awhile, but gave it up in despair, and 
went down to the courtyard. His mother, hastily 
donning the red waist, which, being the only waist in 
her wardrobe, was always honored with the selection, 
went out to her work in the factory a few blocks off, — 
not, however, before she had taken a generous swal- 
low from the bottle on the mantel. 

Had she looked back a moment later, she would 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER I.—A new family had moved into 
the ‘‘ Court."" Movings were not uncommon in that tenement 
neighborhood, but this family had a ‘‘ marble-top "’ table, and 
a daughter who proudly announced herself as ‘‘ Cecilia An- 

elina Sweeney,’’ a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
rother—‘' Puddin’.’" Acquaintance was formed the first day 
with Mickey of the street, and Jim Belway, a cobbler whose 
shop was always open to the boys of the Court, and whose 
sympathy and help was theirs without asking. 
Copyright, 1908, by The Sunday School Times Co. and the Fleming H. Revell Oo. 





have seen Cecilia shaking her fist, amid a burst of 
tears, at the offending bottle. ‘‘Oh, I hate you, I 
hate you, I hate you !’’ she,sobbed out,—sobbed, so 
long as there was no one there to know it ; she would 
have scorned to shed a tear if it could be seen. 

That bottle! How well she knew the demon that 
lurked in it! The children of the tenements are old 
beyond their years, and Cecilia, in all her thirteen 
years, could not remember a time when she did not 
know what that bottle meant. What was the secret 
that her mother held close to her heart, which never, 
even in her most intoxicated moments, she even 
hinted at,—the secret that Cecilia prayed that seven- 
year-old Puddin’ might never know,—but that her 
father had died in the penitentiary where his drinking 
had finally sent him, and where his shattered consti- 
tution gave way. She knew how good her mother 
could be when she was sober; she knew too, only 
too well, how ugly when she was drinking, and how 
many days’ work was lost because of it. She didn’t 
mind it that she must do the work of the home, —how 
faithfully she did it the floor and table always gave 
evidence,—if only she could help Puddin’ along. 
She longed for the time when she would be big, so 
that she could take Puddin’ and run away, anywhere. 
Even her mother’s occasional blows did not disturb 
her much, but let so much as a finger be laid on 
Puddin’, and she was up in arms, and it must have 
been the blood of the brave ancestors of whom her 
mother had told her that swept up in hot surges to 
her face. Many a time she went hungry that Pud- 
din’ should not lack, and remembering her fierce 
rebellion when two years before she had had to leave 
school, she tried to teach dull little Puddin’ all that 
her acute brain had taken in so readily, 

She remembered with a start that it was almost 
school time, and knowing how much Puddin’ would 
rather be tardy than timely, she made a hurned ex- 
cursion to the courtyard, and found him calmly sail- 
ing a chip on the puddle under the spout of the 
pump. Despite the jeers of the other boys, she 
escorted him to the entrance of the Court, and then 
wended her way back to the pump. Mickey Daley, 
one of the loungers at that center of social life, an- 
nounced her coming. ‘‘ Say, here comes the Saint !’’ 

««The saint!’’ echoed one of the boys, with a 
mocking laugh. ‘‘A saint with red hair.’’ 

Cecilia placed. her hands on her hips, and pursed 
up her lips as she stopped to look at the group. Not 
only Mickey’s own hair was almost as vividly red as 
her own, but his face was adorned with unnumbered 
freckles. The boy who had called Aer hair red had 
a pug nose that seemed to be seeking a loftier atmos- 
phere than that of Flanery Court, and she noted, in 
her casual survey, that he had a harelip. Then she 
gave a short, derisive laugh. ‘‘ You're a fine lookin’ 
crowd to be talkin’ of red hair !"’ 

Perhaps it was his own shortcoming in this respect 
which instantly made Mickey her ally. ‘If any one 
of you say a word about her, I’ ll—I'll fight the hull 
of you !"’ 

If the boys were astonished at this sudden asser- 
tion of friendship, Cecilia was more so. She evi- 
dently doubted the depth of the feeling, for she said 
shortly, ‘If I don’t like what they say, I can fight 
them myself.’ 

The boys watched her as she walked off, and 
Mickey noted that there was a rather respectful tone 
to their remarks ; he was even conscious of a certain 
pleasure in the high-sounding name he repeated to 
the crowd, and in the way they repeated it syllable 
by syllable. 

Cecilia Angelina Sweeney! Never in the history of 
the Court had such a name been known there. ‘‘ How 
do you spell it out ?’’ asked one of them, curiously. 

Mickey's voice took on a tone of surprised reproof. 
** How do you spell the name of a blessed saint? It's 
heathen you must be! S-e-s-e-a-l-y, — that’s how."’ 

«St. Cecilia."’ The boy with the pug nose re- 
peated it contemptuously. .‘‘ There ain’t no such 
saint as that.’" 
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Mickey doubled up his fists and started forward. 
Any argument could be settled, according to Court 
ethics, by muscular effort The pug-nosed opponent, 
evidently not anxious to meet the renowned Mickey, 
or, rather, Mickey's renowned fists, proposed to ask 
Jim. So the crowd repaired to the shop where Jim, 
with his mouth full of pegs, was industriously putting 
a new sole on a pair of boots that were adorned with 
many other evidences of his art. He lifted his eyes 
as they came in, and hospitably moved on, so that 
one of them could sit on the bench with him. He 
listened attentively to the query. ‘You want to 
know if there was ever a saint by the name of 
Cecilia ?"’ 

The boys nodded. 

Jim paused a moment to give his answer due 
weight. He was quite used to having questions of 

( Continued on page 550, second column) 
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The Bishop’s Lesson 


By the late Mary Bradley 


HERE was of old a noble dame 
To whom a reverend Bishop came, 

Seeking to prove a certain thing 
Whereat had been much marveling. 
He found her fair to look upon, 
Clad in bright raiment like the sun; 
And happy children round her played, 
Their mirth unchecked by any fear, 
While silver-sounding music made 
Her palace echo with sweet cheer ; 
But naught that to his pious mind 
Showed holy living could he find. 


So, much perplexed, he questioned her 
What means of grace she did prefer ; 
And was it fasting unto prayer, 

Or did she use the shirt of hair, 

And spend the night upon her knees 
In tears and doleful penances ? 

*“* Nay,” answered she, her lovely eyes 
Uplifted in a meek surprise ; 

“ Nay, Father, surely these things be 
For the great saints,—not such as me. 
And, sooth to say, we spend our days 
In none but sweet and joyful ways,” 


“ But yet some virtue unconfest,” 

Quoth he, “ must dwell within thy breast, 
Else why this miracle? Men say 

That, whether fair or foul the day, 
Always the sun sheds golden light 
Above thine housetop. And by night, 
Though murk elsewhere the shadows be, 
Still shines a mellow moon ‘for thee.” 


** Yea, Father,” softly she replied, 

“ The wonder cannot be denied ; 

But we,—since sun and moon fulfil, 

As all things must, our Lord his will,— 
We dwell therein with glad content, 
And do not ask why light is sent.” 


The Bishop pondered, wondering 

Why God should do so great a thing 

For saintliness that after ail, 

By her own showing, was so small ; 

Then suddenly he turned him round 
Another question to propound : 

“ Dame, dost thou love the Lord?” asked he. 
And she made answer joyfully : 

“ Yea, from my heart. By day and night, 
To love him is my chief delight.” 


At which the good man bent his head, 
With sudden shame discomfited ; 

The robe of his self-righteousness 

That once had seemed so fair a dress, 

A thing “ of shreds and patches ” grew, 
Seen from another point of view. 

And “ God be thanked,” with humble mind 
He said at last, “ that I was blind, 

But now I see.” And on his way 

He went rejoicing from that day, 

This lesson learned : In perfect peace 
God keeps the heart that loves him well ; 
Its joy shall evermore increase, 

And in his sunshine it shall dwell. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Mr. Du Bois suggests that childhood is not the only stage 
of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, if not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with 
youth in early and middle adolescence—say from twelve to 
seventeen—as in dealing with younger children, This col- 
umn is open to the entire range of inquiry. A parent of 
fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five may even need advis- 
ing as to their attitude toward their adult progeny. 





Should a child who cannot read be required to put away his 
toys on Sunday ?—W. 

It will not do to imply that the duty of Sabbath-keeping 
turns on the ability to read. Sabbath is rest, but rest is 
not necessarily inanition. The best general rule with young 
children, therefore, is to make Sunday specia! and different. 
Certain books, usually of a more religious cast or tone, 
may be reserved for Sunday; so, too, Sunday playthings, 
Bible games, Sunday goodies,—something, in short, that 
gives the day the distinction of being apart from other days, 
effect the purpose of drawing a line without making the 
day a despised and monotonous drag. Of course, with 
this is to be established the habit of associating with the 
day public and home worship and a high general tone of 
living. (See also a longer note on this subject in issue of 
September 2.) 





A mother, speaking to me of the Belsing of her young daugh- 
ter, showed considerable annoyance at the criticism to which 
she is subjected by other parents (or maiden aunts), who do 
not understand her plan of campaign. Is it not worth while 
to admonish people against meddling with careful parents on 
this point ? ou ht not every parent to have such a disciplinary 
plan ? and is it likely that outsiders can understand the inten- 
tion of every move of the chess-board ?—P. D 

In the first place, the parent ought to have a rational 
‘* plan of campaign,’’ in order that the child may feel that 
there is some sort of consistency in the family discipline. 
In the second place, outsiders are not competent to judge 
such a disciplinary plan by single sporadic instances. A 
mother may permit certain objectionable acts or lines of 
conduct because she expects to reach them indirectly or 
at a later day, just as the general permits skirmish de- 
feats, or the chess-player consents to lose a piece, to gain a 
later advantage. The best training usually overlooks some 
things; it avoids eonstant correction and interference. 
Sometimes a parent may seem indifferent to a child’s con- 
duct, when in reality the indifference is part of a method, 
The better the disciplinarian, the less obvious will the dis- 
cipline be to the casual observer. There are reasons wh 
some misdeeds should go unnoticed while others should not. 





If a baby has taken an older child’s toy, and the older child 
wishes to take it away,—if he cannot be persuaded, should he 
be forced to let the baby keep it, when the mother knows that 
it will not be injured, and that the older child ismerely selfish ? 
Or should his property rights be respected ?—A. S. W. 

Unfortunately we are not told the age of the ‘older 
child,’’? nor have we good evidence that he is ‘‘ merely 
selfish.’? (Be careful of that insinuating term ‘‘ merely ’’ at 
all times.) If this older child is three years of age, for in- 
stance, he cannot be called ‘‘ merely selfish,’’ in the sense 
in which that term may be applied to an adult. What goes 
for selfishness at that early age is scarcely yet moral, and 
must not prejudice the child’s case, Still that sort of 
tenacity may later develop into a morally selfish habit, and 
it is advisable to watch it. The property sense, too, must 
be cultivated as the most important point of departure for 
ethical training, since the sentiment of justice rests on it, 
If, without force, the child can be brought to see that his 
course toward the baby will react on himself, the problem 
would be simplified, if not solved. This might be done by 
cutting him off from the privilege of handling what is not 
his own. It would make a difference, too, if he wanted to 
take away the toy from the baby because he really wanted 
to use it, rather than simply because the baby had it. In 
the first case it might be proper to side with him, in the 
second it might be proper to side with the baby. The 
truth is, both children must be trained in the give and take 
of community life, and the baby must no more grow up 
selfish than the older child, It is a matter of delicate ad- 
justment of one to the other, and the mode of adjustment 
will vary with times and occasions, even though general 
principles remain steadfast. 





I am the mother of six children ranging from five months 
to eight years. . . . I can reason with two of them nicely, but I 
have one girl of seven who is overflowing with energy and 
imagination. She will come from school with the most un- 
heard of tales, every one of which is a creature of the imagina- 
tion. She will come downstairs at midnight and crawl into 
my bed because some — people or criminals are sitting on 
her bed. Yet her health is perfect ; she has no nerves, but 
quietness is unknown to her. She lacks the power of concen- 
tration to a marked degree, but let me once get her mind on a 
thing, and learning is no trouble at all to her. What would 
you suggest fur lack of concentration and for an. over-abun- 
dance of reckless energy ?—C. W. H. 


If parents would simply tell what the child does, without 
compounding their descriptions with judgments, diagnosis 
and prescription would be easier, What are we to under- 


stand by the statement that this child has ‘‘no nerves’’? 
How is her lack of concentration manifested? It seems 
that she cam get her mind fixed. Is her lack of concentra- 
tion confined to those matters which Aer mother chooses for 
her interest? Can she concentrate on those matters which 
are of natural interest to her? Test this, and utilize these 
interests. The child is very young yet, and her imagina- 
tion is a valuable faculty, but needs no stimulant. Some- 
thing in the way of sloyd or manual training would give an 
outlet to her energies and aid co-ordination of faculties and 
concentration. Out-door games, garden work, and plenty 
of sleep are important. Reduce book use and exciting 
stories to the minimum. Do not accuse her of falsehood, 
but aid her in distinguishing fact from fancy, without denying 
to the latter a large place, especially in a temperament of 
this kind. Do not be too critical. Give the faculties and 
the interests large liberty within a few limitations of law. 
Go slowly. There is no ground for anxiety about this 
child. - 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—What is the relation of the Home De- 
partment to the main school ?—T. D. M. 

It is precisely the same as that of the primary depart- 
ment, It ranks equally with any department of the school. 
The superintendent ranks equally with other department 
superintendents, and the Visitors rank equally with the 
teachers of the main school. The obligations resting upon 
both are mutual. 





setae you ever have girls do messenger service ? 
There is no objection to girls doing messenger service if 
you have no boys for the work. There is every objection 
to allowing the girls to call themselves the messenger ser- 
vice, as that title is wholly claimed by the boys. The girls 
liave the Sunshine Work, and the messenger service that 
they may render may come under their legitimate work, 
and under the care of the proper committee. 





MOUNT VISION, N. ¥.—I have had in charge a mission 
near here for several years, but have had to give it up durin 
the last year, as my work does not allow me to make a fixe 
appointment on Sunday. Now I would like very much to 
keep up the work as far as I can, as there seems to be no one 
willing to take my place. I think I can do this in a measure 
through the means of a Home Department, and therefore 
write for the particulars as to conducting Home Department 
work, and as to the needful supplies, if any, besides the leaf- 
lets for study. I can reach my people through the rural free 
delivery when I cannot do so by visiting them.—M. C. W. 

I am very confident that the Home Department plan 
will be of the greatest service to you. In introducing the 
work, you will need, in addition to the quarterly, the re- 

,» port and collection envelopes, the application cards, and, 
if you think best, use the membership certificates. It 
would be well to give each member a descriptive leaflet of 
the work to enlighten them and encourage them to strive 
to secure other members, For your own use, send a two- 
cent stamp to the Times for their leaflet on ‘* How to Stock 
and How to Start the Home Department.’’ In such a 
community as you mention, the neighborhood class plan 
works admirably. If several families would meet together 
for the study of the lesson, one of their number could be 
elected secretary of the group, and keep you informed of 
the work being done and of the families. You could write 
to each group, the letters being sent to the secretaries. 
The secretary could collect and send to you the report en- 
velopes, and in many ways be of service to you. If some 

laces are very remote, and the neighborhood class is not 

asible, try the family class plan, and thus have one mem- 
ber of the family act as secretary. In this way you can 
keep in very satisfactory touch with your people. 


St. JOHNS, N. B.—We have a Home Department number. 
ing forty-six. It has been larger, and has been as low as 
forty, but never below that number. I have been reading your 
answers to correspondents in The Sunday School Times, and 
will endeavor to act upon some of them. We have five Visit- 
ors, two of them teachers in ithe Sunday-school. We want to 
organize a boys’ im, Band and a girls’ Sunshine Band. 
Have you any literature in regard to their duties and form of 
constitution? I am new to the work, and would like to have 
a good, clear idea about the bands. I read about the Mes- 
senger Band, but do not know the duties of the Sunshine 
iB. Should the bands have a president and secretary ?— 

The Messenger Service is explained in circulars issued 
by the Massachusetts, Indiana, Colorado, and Ohio State 
Sunday-school Associations. The Sunshine Band has no 
circular as yet. The idea of the Sunshine Band is to give 
the girls between ten and sixteen years of age a thorough 
training in the church work that naturally devolves upon 
the women of the church, so that when the time comes 
for them to do the work, they will know how. Then along 
with this is the plan of teaching them that the highest 
pleasure in life comes from serving others, and their mis- 
sion is to bring all the sunshine into dark places that they 
can. Some wise woman whe understands girls acts as 
leader, and in some instances a president and secretary are 


chosen from among the girls. The following committees 
are necessary: the visiting committee ; supply, those who 
look after the soliciting of supplies for the work, clothing, 
fruit, jellies, bed-linen, etc.; work, those who plan the 
work to be done ; supper, those who have that in charge ; 
outlook, those who are always on the outlook for ways of 
serving. The presidents of the various ladies’ societies of 
the church act as teachers, For instance, at the regular 
weekly meeting, while the girls are sewing on work that they 
have undertaken under the direction of the Dorcas Society, 
the president of the foreign missionary society is reading 
them some article of immediate interest to the church, 


Each girl brings her own supper, and the work of the 
afternoon is thus brought to a close ; and while round the 
table, the leader has the opportunity of getting very close 
to her girls and of helping them in very many ways. Many 
Bands meet on the afternoon of the day of the mid-week 
prayer-meeting of the church, and the band attends this 
service in a body, often taking special part in the meeting 
by singing or giving some interesting report of mission 
work that they have been led to do. 

These girls must all be members of the Sunday-school, 
and regular in attendance. They are of great service to 
the Home Department Visitor, each Visitor ha one or 
two of the girls on whom she is at liberty to for any 
service that she desires to have done. 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—How shall we secure enthusiastic 
attendance at our primary union ?—J. L. 

Have a good and helpful program, give as many people 
as possible something to do, keep the work before the 
public, talk it up among the schools, and you will have 
what you are seeking. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Should the picture or pictures be shown 
before or after the telling of the Bible story ?—F. G, ‘T. 

This depends upon the kind of picture used and the age 
of the pupil. A picture which is explanatory in character, 
such as pictures of places, landscapes, buildings, etc,, may 
well precede the story, or be used in connection with it. 
Where the elements which make up the picture are of such 
a character that the pupil can imagine it for himself with- 
out really receiving wrong impressions, that kind of a pic- 
ture may better come after the story has been told, 





CoLuMBuS, O.—How soon should geography and history 
be taught in the Sunday-school ?—J. K. 

About the tenth or eleventh year, and they should be 
taught together, as they interpret each other, It is not 
until about this time that the time sense necessary to under- 
stand history develops, and the space sense developing at 
about the same time gives the child the opportunity to ap- 
preciate the area covered by the map presented to him for 
study. While this study may have its beginning at this 
time, yet the course should be at least six years in Saretion. 





Waco, TEX.—What sort of music is best to have before the 
beanies of the session, and can you give a list of selections ? 
—L. D. 


It should be quiet and reverential in its character, 
and lead naturally into the first hymn or prayer, or 
whatever is the custom in the school. Any of the follow- 
ing are good: ‘“Air,’’ Chopin; ‘‘ Swedish Melody,’’ ar- 
ranged by J. Hiles; ‘‘Andante,’’ Mozart; ‘* How Great, 
O Lord,’’ Sir Julius Benedict ; ‘*‘ Evening Hymn,’’ C, T. 
Steele ; ‘‘ Choral Prelude,’ D. W. Hyde; ‘‘ Prayer’’ from 
** Nachtlager in Granada,’’ arranged by J. Low; ‘‘ Medi- 
tation,’’ C, T. Steele ; ‘‘ Offertoire in G,’’ J. L. Bottman. 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—Is it necessary that all our illustrations 
or stories told for illustrative purposes shall be absolutely 
true ?—H., D. 

A story should be true to life, and it may or may not be 
true in fact. A story which is purely fiction may have as 
much influence on a life as one which is really true in fact. 
The quality of the truth it presents and its power to stir 
the emotions of the listeners is what counts. However, 
when dealing with junior age children there is so much 
that is true, which may be drawn from the lives of great 
men, that for purposes of illustration in this grade there is 
little need for the teacher to use other than true illustrations. 





PORTLAND, ME.—When quarterlies are given to primary 
or junior children, should they be given to them a second time 
if they lose them ?—M. B. C. 

This is largely a matter of interest. If there is 
work in the quarterlies which the pupils are expected to 
do, and if every effort is made to have the pupils do it, 
there will be little losing of quarterlies. We have given 
out but two extra quarterlies in two years, and then it was 
due to an accident to the quarterlies in the school for which 
the pupils were not responsible, Let the pupils understand 
why they must be careful of the quarterlies ; show them 
ways in which they can preserve the contents, and they 
will do it. Where there is much call for a second one, 
it indicates that the pupils have not the oroper interest in 
their work. 
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uperintendents Are Doing 








A Robert Raikes Harvest Home 


That they do some exceedingly good work in the Sun- 
day-schools in Canada, the hundreds of delegates to the In- 
ternational Convention from this side of the border found 
on their recent visit to Toronto. One of the representa- 
tive schools is the Dundas Centre Methodist Bible School 
of London, Ontario, of which D. A. McDermid is the su- 
perintendent. A year ago a responsive exercise in which 
much information in regard to the history of the modern 
Sunday-school was set forth was included in a Harvest 
Home celebration in October. The following was the 


ORDER OF SERVICE. 


Orchestral Selection, The School Orchestra. 

Hymn, ‘ Dear Father wilt thou bless,"’ School. 

Opening Seniences. 

Hymn, * All people that on earth do dwell,’’ School. 

Prayer, Isaac Webster. 

Lord's Prayer, School. 

Notices. arking class books. Offering, for library fund. 

Orchestral selection. 

Singing by the School, ‘‘ Harvest Home." 

Responsive Keading, ‘‘ The History of the Sunday-school."* 
Leader : Who was the father of the modern Sunday-school ? 
School: Robert Raikes, a printer in Gloucester, England, 

who founded his first Sunday-school in 1780. 


Leader ; What is the story of the first Sunday-school of 
Robert Raikes 7 
Assistant; Mr. Raikes, being shocked at the sight of the 


crowds of idle and noisy children in the streets on Sunday, 
determined to remedy the evil. He says: “ Having fourd 
four persons who had been accustomed to instruct children in 
reading, | engaged to pay them the sum they required for re- 
ceiving and instructing such children, as I should send them 
every Sunday. ‘The children were to come soon after ten in 
the morning and stay till twelve ; they were then to go home 
and return at one ; and after reading a lesson they were to be 
conducted to church. After church they were to be employed 
in repeating the catechism until half after five, and then to be 
dismissed with an injunction to go home without making a 
noise, and by no means to play in the street.’ 

Leader : How did John Wesley receive the novel idea? 

School: He welcomed it with pleasure, spoke of the Sun- 
day-schools as ‘' Nurseries of Christians,’’ and’ at once estab- 
lished similar schools in the Methodist societies, whose 
teachers, he said, ‘‘ receive no pay but what they are to re- 
ceive from the Great Master."’ 

Leader : What was the origin of the Sunday-school in North 
America ? 

Assistant ; John Wesley conducted a sort of Sunday-school 
in Georgia when he was in that colony as a missionary in 1736. 
‘There were similar schools among the German immigrants of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia before 1750. Regular Sunday- 
schools were started in Virginia and elsewhere soon after Mr. 
Raikes’ experiment. ‘The first Sunday-school in Canada was 
started by the Rev. William Smart, in the court house, Brock- 
ville, Ontario, in October, 1811, Adiel Sherwood being the 
first superintendent. 

Leader ; To what proportions has the work now grown ? 

School: According to the reports presented at the World's 
Convention at Jerusalem this year, the number of Sunday- 
schools in the world is 260,905 ; and the number of officers, 
teachers, and scholars, 26,055,688. 

Leader; How are these distributed geographically ? 

School; Three-fifths of the schools, and more than one-half 
of the membership, are in North America. Europe ranks 
second, Oceania third, Asia fourth, Africa fifth, and South 
America last. 

Leader ; How has the work prospered in Canada? 

School: ‘Tne number of Sunday-schools in Canada in 1903 
was 10,220, and the number of officers, teachers, and scholars, 
786,654. 

Leader : How many schools and members are reported by 
the Methodist Church in Canada, and what are they doing for 
Christ and the church ? 

School; The latest report gives the number of schools as 
3.424, and the membership as 325,440, including Home De- 
partment and Cradle Roll. e number who joined the 
church from the schools last year was 9,764, and the amount 
contributed to missions and the assistance of needy schools 
was $25, 262. 

Singing by the school, ‘‘ Thanksgiving Hymn."’ 

Address, *‘ The Old-Fashioned Sunday-School,"’ 
man. 

Singing by the primary classes. 

Address, ‘‘‘the Twentieth Century Sunday-School,"’ Walter 
Warner. 

Recitation, Clarence Kinsey. 

Singing by the School, “Oh, Worship the King."’ 

Regitation, six little girls. 

Address, ‘‘ Our School,"’ by the pastor, Rev. C. T. Scott, B.A. 

The annual roll call and secretary's report 

Singing by the School, ‘‘ Harvest-tide Has Come Again.”’ 

Benediction. 


Belva Chap- 


4 
Supplemental Bible Drills 


Ten minutes devoted to the right kind of Bible drill for 
an entire school or department, just preceding the lesson 
study in classes, will accomplish more in the way of giving 
the pupils a systematic and connectea knowledge of the 
Bible and Bible history than one can well realize who has 
never tried the plan. For those who would take advan- 
tage of this tested method, Supplemental Bible Exercises 
for the Sunday-school, a thirty-two page pamphlet by 
William T. Bawden of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, contains a concise statement of the plan which the 
author has tried, and which is worth the trial of many 
others. Each lesson groups about a prominent Bible char- 


acter or event tle related facts and incidents with a view 
to connecting the Bible stories and history and making 
them more interesting and real. Mr. Bawden also in- 
duces in his school: a greater familiarity with the Word of 
God by giving out texts of Scripture and recognizing those 
who have found their places first. His booklet gives 
more than one hundred appropriate texts; a suggestive 
lesson in which he has grouped his related facts; and a 
well-planned outline of both Old and New Testament his- 
tory. The booklet is published by The Sunday School 
Times Company, at 15 cents a copy. 


A Brooklyn Teacher-Training Class 


An instance of the good resulting from the agitation of 
the importance of teacher-training comes from the First 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn. Albert E. Seibert, 
writes of it as follows : 


‘*A normal class was established in October, 1904, with a - 


membership of about fifteen, purposely restricted, and 
under the leadership of the Rev. Albert C. Wieand, of the 
faculty of the Bible Teachers’ Training School. The class 
metin the church on Sunday afternoon at the same hour 
as the regular school session, and did steady work all 
winter, averaging from fourteen to. eighteen in attendance. 
On the day of the severe storm in November sixteen ap- 
peared. In March Mr, Wieand resigned the leadership of 
the class in order to go to Europe'to do some special work, 
and the season, lasting into June, was finished by Miss 
Granger, also of the Bible Teachers’ Training School. 

**The class was designed and conducted as a teacher- 
training class, in which methods of teaching were placed 
first. ‘The Gospel of John was used as a text-book, but 
the teaching of the book was second to the teaching of 
how. Toward the end of the year Du Bois’ ‘ Beckonings 
from Little Hands’ and ‘ The Point of Contact in Teaching’ 
were read by the members of the class. No other books, 
excepting note-books, were used. 

‘« During the winter several Bible classes, held in homes 
in the neighborhood, were conducted by various members 
of the class as part of the class work.’’ 

The projected course covered two years. The result of 
the first year was such that the Normal Committee of the 
Sunday-school in June planned another class to start this 
month, and to work side by side with the seniors of this 
year. Mr. Wieand having taken up the organization of a 
school in Chicago, long planned by him, and Miss Granger 
having accepted the leadership of a school in Indiana, the 
committee is now seeking other leaders through the adver- 
tising columns of The Sunday School Times. 


% 


A Paid Absentee Visitor 


The Sunday-school of the First Baptist Church in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, has recently adopted the plan of having a 
paid worker to look up new pupils and visit absentees. 
Of course the teachers are expected to visit members of 
their classes also, but some of these are at work, and have 
very little time to visit, so they furnish the names of ab- 
sent pupils to the Visitor every Sunday, and they are looked 
after at once. This plan has been in use only a short time, 
but the result thus far satisfies us that it is one of the best 
investments of a little money that can be made. The at- 
tendance upon the school increased sixty per cent in less 
than two months, and not a Sunday passes that new pupils 
are not enrolled.—/ohn 7. Buck, Jackson, Miss. 


“ 
Progressive Methods in Small Schools 


Some of the finest plans of working come from the 
smaller schools. A few months ago I visited one—the 
Forestville Congregational of Chicago—in which I found 
two good suggestions. In front of the school there was 
placed on a standard a conventional coat-of-arms. On its 
horizontal bar were such words as ‘* Honor, Truth, Love, 
Kindness, Purity ’’; on the vertical bars were columns of 
names, the names of boys who had achieved, by obedience 
to these virtues, the right to be thus enrolled; at the head 
of these columns the words ‘‘ Hero Band.’’ I was not sur- 
prised to learn that the boys counted it no small honor to 
be thus enrolled and to belong to this hero band. 

But on the ray-lines that extended from a sun just rising 
from the horizontal bar I found the names of girls ; and I 
learned that they, begging a part in these honors, had been 
told they might, on the same conditions, be enrolled as the 
sunbeams of this hero band. 

In this same school there was another, to me, unique 
feature ; a ‘* Fisherman’s Corner’’ in the library. Schol- 
ars who brought a certain number of others who became 
permanent members of the school were given suitable in- 
teresting books which they might first read themselves, and 
which were afterwards placed in the ‘* Fisherman’s Corner ’’ 
of the library. So that there was growing up a Fisher- 
man’s Band, and a permanent mark in the hbrary of the 
efforts of this band. 

At the Third United Presbyterian school the superinten- 
dent had a box of large pins before him, each with a 








good-sized wooden head. Each head bore the name of 
a scholar. These pins he was placing in rows on a black- 
board, dividing the rows into two columns to show those 
present and those absent. By different colors he also 
showed those who had a perfect record for different lengths 
of time. It formed a graphic presentation of attendance. 
— The Rev. Henry F. Cope. Chicago. 


A Sunday-School Railroad 


Railroads and Sunday-schools may be shown to have 
more in common than might at first appear. The attend- 
ance at a special service of a Sunday-school in a prominent 
Eastern city was greatly stimulated by a railroad program. 
The school was compared to a railroad, and, so far as feasible, 
run on parallel lines. The pastor of the church, the Rev. 
William J. Hutchins, became president; the superinten- 
dent, Mr. D. L. Pierson, became general superintendent ; 
Mr. A. J. Sammis, general passenger agent, and Mr. 
W. R. Hubbs, general ticket agent. A time-table was 
issued ‘‘ to take effect September 25, 1904,’’ and ‘*‘ subject 
to change without notice.’’ A.schedule for only one train 
appeared,—the ‘‘ Special Sunday Train.’’ 





















































M/| 770t STATIONS 77° M 
PM. P.M. ee 
o| *2.45 |Lv . Bedford Junction . Lv.}. *2:45 ° 
2 2.47 |Ar. . Doxology .... Ar.| 2.47 2 
5 2.50 |Ar . .. Invocation... Ar.| 2.50 
_6) @2.51 jAr...... Song (34). ....- Ar.| 2.51 3 
11 ~ 56 Ar..... .Seripeure.....Ar.| 2.96 | az 
17 Ar... . . Choir Center. . . .Ar.| 3.02 | 17 
3t a . 06 Ar. . Roll-Call Station Ar.| 3.06 | az 
30 | @3.15 |Ar..... Song (2611... . Ar.| 3.15 | 30 
34 3:19 |Ar. . . . Welcome Point... Ar.| 3.19 | 34 
39 |__ 3-24 i «% 32 » ae ass +. 6" Ar.’ 3-24 | 39 
44 | 3.29 |Ar...... ee Ar.| 3.29 | 44_ 
avi aes if... Song (237) . . Ar.| 3.32 | 47 
5° 3-35 |Ar.. . . Address (Pastor) . Ar.| 3.35 | 50 
65 | k 3.50 |Ar . Song (352) . Ar.| k 3.50 | 65 
69 3-54 |Ar. . Song Primary Station) Ar.| 3.54 
744 |__ 3-59 |Ar.. . . . Benediction . . Ar.| 3.50 | 74 
75 | 400 |Ar... Homeward Terminal... .| 4.00 | 75 
P.M. P.M. 
Explanation of Signs 
* Train makes up at this point. 
k Stops to take on passengers from Primary Department. 
Nore.—tTrain No. 770 will leave Bedford Tonoiien every Sun- 
day 2.45 P.M. Parents and friends always welcome. 
Number on roll. 
Passengers taken on at these stations only. 











A ticket, closely resembling the coupon tickets sold for 
long-distance travel, was issued, and its coupons covering 
various sections of the journey, ‘‘ detached by conductors 
only.’’ One of the coupons is reprinted ; 





Issued by 
Christian Bible School Railroad 


One Continuous First-Class Passage 
BEDFORD JUNCTION TO ROLL-CALL STATION 


9LlLY 


Subject to conditions of contract. 


Loov-2 ag 


This coupon is not good if detached. 
Train No. 770. Homeward Terminal, 











Under the head of ‘* Information for Passengers ’’ are 
given some very suggestive directions, ‘‘ Passengers are 
requested to take seats, and not stand on platforms or ves- 
tibules while train is in motion.’’ ‘‘ No Pullman sleepers 
on this train except for members of the Cradle Roll.’’ 
‘* The company does not hold itself responsible for delays 
and failure to make connections due to late arrival of 
passengers.’ 

The construction and operation of the train are analyzed 
and Scriptural texts quoted in carrying out the parallelism : 
** Fare all one rate,—* without money and without price ’ ’” 
(Isa. 1: §5). 

** Only one road,—‘I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life’ ’’ (John 14: 6). 

‘* The destination, — The eternal kingdom of our Lord’ ’’ 
(2 Peter 1: 11). 

This is the plan of the Bedford Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Brooklyn, and of its success Mr. Pierson states : 
** We had the largest attendance that ever turned out at 
this time of the year.’’ The scheme was devised by a 
committee in consultation with the superintendent, but 
nothing was announced to the school except the date upon 
which the plan would go into operation. Special letters 
were sent to teachers by the secretary, asking them to 
secure as good an attendance of scholars as possible, and 
to report the number on their roll, the number present, 
and the number heard from. The tickets were mailed by 
an assistant secretary to each scholar, and the ‘‘ time- 
tables’? were given out as programs at the beginning of 
the Sunday-school session. 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 Now in the first year of Cyrus king of 
Persia, that the word of the LORD by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, the 
LORD stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of 
Persia, that he made a proclamation through- 
out all his kingdom, and fut i¢ also in writing, 
saying, 

2 Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The 
LorD God of heaven hath ven me all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; and he hath charged 
me to build him an house at Jerusalem, which 


is ye) mr : 

3 Who is there among you of all his peo- 
ple? his God be with him, and let him go up 
to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build 
the house of the LORD God of Israel, (he is 
the God,) which és in Jerusalem. 

4 And whosoever remaineth in any place 
where he sojourneth, let the men of his place 
help him with silver, and with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, besides the freewill 
offering for the house of God that és in Jeru- 
salem. 

5 4 Then rose up the chief of the fathers of 
one and Benjamim and the priests, and the 

vites, with all ¢Aem whose spirit God: had 
raised, to go up to build the house of the 
LorpD which és in Jerusalem. 

6 And all they that were about them strength- 








AMERICAN REVISION 


x Now in the first year of ! Cyrus king of 
Persia, that the word of Jehovah by the mouth 
of Jeremiah might be accomplished, Jehovah 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, 
so that he made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and fut i# also in writing, 
saying, 2 Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, All 
the kingdoms of the earth hath Jehovah, the 
God of heaven, given me; and he hath 
charged me to build him a house in Jerusa- 
lem, which is in Judah, 3 Whosoever there 
is among you of all his people, his God be 
with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, ? (he is God,) 
which is in Jerusalem. 4 And whosoever is 
left, in any place where he sojourneth, let the 
men of his place help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, 
besides the freewill-offering for the house of 
God which is in Jerusalem. 

5 Then rose up the heads of fathers’ Aouses 
of Judah and Benjamin, and the priests, and 
the Levites, even all whose spirit God had 
stirred to go up to build the house of Jehovah 
which is in Jerusalem. 6 And all they that 
were round about them strengthened their 
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LESSON 3. OCTOBER 15. RETURNING FROM CAPTIVITY 


Ezra 1: 1-11. (Read Ezra 2 : 64-70 and Psa. 126.) Memory verses: 5, 6 
Golden Text: The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are glad.—Psa. 126 : 3* 





COMMON VERSION 


ened their hands with vessels of silver, with 
gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, besides all ¢ha# was willingly 
offered. 

7 { Also Cyrus the king brought forth the 
vessels of the house of the Lomb, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusa- 
lem, and had put them in the house of his 
gods ; 

8 Even those did Cyrus king of Persia bring 
forth by the hand of Mithredath the treasurer, 
and numbered them unto Sheshbazzar, the 
prince of Judah. 

9 And this is the number of them: thirt 
chargers of gold, a thousand chargers of sil- 
ver, nine and twenty knives, 

to Thirty basins of gold, silver basins of a 
second sort four hundred and ten, aad other 
vessels a thousand. 

tr All the vessels of gold and of silver were 
five thousand and four hundred. All /¢hese 
did Sheshbazzar bring up with them of the 
captivity that were brought up from Babylon 
unto Jerusalem. 








AMERICAN REVISION 


hands with vessels of silver, with gold, with 
goods, and with beasts, and with precious 
things, besides all that was willingly offered. 
7 Also Cyrus the king brought forth the ves- 
sels of the house of Jehovah, which Nebu- 
chadnezzar had brought forth out of Jerusalem, 
and had put in the house of his gods ; 8 even 
those did Cyrus king of Persia bring forth by 
the hand of Mithredath the treasurer, and 
numbered them unto Sheshbazzar, the prince 
of Judah. 9 And this is the number of them : 
thirty platters of gold, a thousand platters of 
silver, nine and twenty knives, to thirty bowls 
of gold, silver bowls of a second sort four hun- 
dred and ten, and other vessels a thousand. 
11 All the vessels of gold and of silver were 
five thousand and four hundred. All these 
did Sheshbazzar bring up, when they of the 
captivity were brought up from Babylon unto 
Jerusalem. 





































* Go_pgen Text (Am. Rev.).—Jehovah hath done great things for us ; whereof we are glad. 
1 Heb. Coresh. 2 Or, he is the God who is in Jerusalem 
PronunciaTion.— Nebuchadnezzar, N&b’u-kad-néz’zar; Mithredath, Mith-re/dath; Sheshbazzar, 
Shesh-baz’zar; Babylon, Bab’y-lon. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 












The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HE religion of Christian service is the religion of 
¥ the unexpected. The more completely we give 
ourselves to the loyal service of God, the more 
surely shall we be surprised at his blessings. No 
man ever yet successfully forecasted God’s best for 
him. God’s best is always better than we can fore- 
know. The reason for this is simple: God loves 
better than man loves, and God’s love stops at noth- 
ing ; it works with omnipotence. The more we let 
God’s love do for us, the richer and more unexpected 
his blessings become. 

God poured out unexpected blessings upon Daniel, 
because Daniel did not block the way ; and now, be- 
cause there were others among the captive Jews who 
were probably of Daniel's spirit and purpose, God 
had an unexpectedly rich blessing in store for his 
people. Some of them had hoped and prayed for 
the coming of this blessing, but it is probable that 
none of them anticipated just the way in which it 
came to pass. 

Before taking up the first chapter of Ezra with 
your class, give a few minutes to looking back at the 
terrible national decline and collapse that had 
brought the Jews into Babylonian captivity. The 
third quarter's lessons told the story, and your re- 
view of three weeks ago gave a new view of that 
story. Howlong had the Yous been in captivity ? 
(Beecher, on v. I.) 

In the blessing for which God, through Daniel, 
was preparing the way, the - “* yrus, was 
to take a remarkable part. e was to be God's 
special representative in bringing about the return 
of the Jews from captivity to their homeland. He 
was to make it easy in every possible way for the 
Jews to return. He was to help them to make the 
journey, by issuing an imperial edict to his subjects 
to give freely toward the heavy expenses of such a 
journey. And he was to restore the very vessels of 
the temple at Jerusalem which Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away, and which Belshazzar had desecrated. 

Here, therefore, was no such hazardous escape as 
had been made out of Egypt in the days of Pharaoh. 
The gracious ee a of it all was a part of 
the unexpectedness of the blessing. The inspired 
writers give us glimpses of God’s power back of all 
as the cause of this. God's choice of Cyrus is shown 
in the following passages, which might be handed on 
separate slips of peeet to different pupils to be read 
aloud in class: Isaiah 44: 28; 45:1; Ezra 1:1, 2. 
Interesting comment on Cyrus’ rise to power, and 
his methods as a ruler, will be found in Professor 
Sanders’ second, third, and fourth paragraphs. That 
Daniel was a powerful factor in influencing Cyrus 
seems undeniable. Professor Beecher’s paragraph 
on ‘‘ Persons” cites several references to Daniel as 
active in the empire, and the same writer says point- 
edly of the destructive criticism : ‘*One w enies 
that Danielis a historical person has to create hy- 
pothetical persons to advocate the cause of the Jews 
before Cyrus.” Cyrus’ knowledge of Jehovah, 
therefore, is not at all difficult to account for. The 
incident of the knowledge of the gospel possessed by 
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the desert-dweller who called upon Mrs. Howie, as 
related in her first paragraph, is as remarkable. 
How and why Cyrus came to do what he did is fur- 
ther discussed by Dr. McLaren in his third, fourth, 
and fifth paragraphs, and in Professor Beecher’s 
comment on verses 2-4. That Cyrus could readily 
have been willing to help another religion than his 
own, and even several such at the same time, ap- 
pears from Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph. 

But every proffered a from God depends for 
its fulfilment upon one condition: it must be ac- 
cepted. And it is not always easy to accept God’s 
blessings; better though they always are than our 
own best desires. Even this open-handed, heartily- 
assisted opportunity to return home had great draw- 
backs. It took courage and loyalty. to to meet 
them. See what Dr. McLaren says as to this, in his 
eighth and ninth paragraphs. The Jews had to do 
the thing themselves, if it was to done at all. 
That is sometimes the real test of a man, says Dr. 
Goss (third paragraph). And the tempting induce- 
ments to remain where they were explain why more 
did not return (Sanders, fifth paragraph). 

But enough responded to God working through 
Cyrus and Daniel and the other leaders to bring the 
fulfilment of this rich blessing to pass, and to pre- 
pare the way, in the homeland again, for the com- 
ing into the world of the Son whose love and character 
even the prophets themselves could not foreknow as 
we are privileged to know Him to-day. And, lest 
our ag: may not realize just why we should study 
ow helped that ey of ancient exiles, let 
Dr. Dunning’s answer to that question, as given in 
his plan of teaching this week, convey your closing 
thoughts, There are hidden sources of help always 
on our side if we serve God trustfully. Sooner or later 
those hidden sources will be revealed, and we shall 
openly see their power. And throughout, it will have 
been God’s hand. Quote President McKinley’s chal- 
lenging call to duty-doing (Dunning, next to last 

It is easy to see and believe this of the past. It is 
hard to believe and live up to it to-day,—all the harder 
because we must live up to it while we cannot see or 
understand God’s purposed outcome for us. But 
that the results of serving him are to be better than 
the best we can foreknow,—gloriously, unexpectedly 
better: we have God’s word for that. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


For light from the Psalms on the captivity and the re- 
turn, see the selections under ‘‘ Hymns and Psalms,’’ on 
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Who was Sheshbazzar? (Beecher, on v. 8.) 

Jeremiah’s prophecy of restoration (McLaren, 2). 

** History is but half interpreted by those who leave God 
out of their calculations ’’ (McLaren, 2). 

The gain of the higher ground (McLaren, 9). 

A way-station on the homeward route (Chamberlain). 

God or Napoleon? (Banks, 1.) 

Two ways of giving to God (Banks, 2). 

The sacredness of one’s word (Goss, 1). 

** No one has wandered so far from God that forces are 
not still at work to bring him back’’ (Dunning, 4). 

Getting the impossible started (Dunning, 5, 6). 

What made Cyrus famous? What immortalized him? 
(Sanders, next to last paragraph.) - 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 





For a graphic story of the difficulties of the build- 
ing of the temple, the plots against it, the appeal to 
kings, the search for a lost document, and what came 
of it all, read Ezra 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Give to each of four — the reading of one of 
the four chapters onal zra 3, 4, 5, 6), and let each 
tell in his own words next Sunday, from memory, the 
events of his chapter. 

What was done before even the foundation of the 
temple was laid? (Ezra 3: 1-6.) What do you be- 
lieve was the reason for this ? 

What was done immediately after the foundation 


of the a was laid? Why? 


Find and memorize the song which was sung after 
the foundation of the temple was laid. 

What facts, given in Ezra 4: 1-6, made the work 
of building and the a itself worth more in every 
— to the people of Judah ? 

ere the builders right or wrong in declining the 
of ‘‘ the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin” ? 
y? 


ae 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate the Lesson 


IME.—The first year of Cyrus, early enough so 
that immigrants were in Palestine before the 
seventh month (Ezra 1:1 ; cf. 3: 1-8). Cyrus 

had a first year as king of Anshan, and another as 
king of the Medes, and ,yet another as king in Bab- 
ylon. This last, the first of the nine years that are 
chronologically assigned to him, was the year that 
began in March, 538 B.C. As the evidence stands, 
this is the date intended in Ezra, though one might 
supposably hold a theory assigning the first two of 
these nine years to the king whom the Bible calls 
Darius the Mede, and so counting 536 B.C. as the 
biblical first year of Cyrus. 

Pontsee<Creia, is subjects, Jews, and others. 





Mithredath, the Persian treasurer. Sheshbazzar 
(see comments below). Behind the scenes Jewish 
influence at court, probably in the person of Daniel. 


The events of the last two lessons have brought 
Daniel to the front, and he is represented as active 
in different parts of the empire (Dan. 8: 2, 16; 27: 
10: 4, and 12: 5-7). One who denies that Daniel is 
a historical person has to create hypothetical per- 
sons to advocate the yomers bs A the Jews before Cyrus. 

Place.— Mainly the capital or ny teers the Persian 
empire. The temple vessels were brought from Baby- 
lon. Some of the business may have been done from 
Ecbatana, the Median capital, or from Shushan, the 
ae capital (see Ezra 6:2, and Daniel, as just 
cited). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verse 1.—T7he first year: Cyrus was master of 


Babylon for eight months before his ‘“‘ first year” be- 
gan, so that there was abundant time for initiating 
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the action here described.—King of Persia : Some 
men cite this title as proof of the very late date of the 
writing in which it is used. There is one extant in- 
stance, however, of its use while Cyrus was living, 
and there are virtually identical instances in the 
Greek historians of the Persian period.—7he word 
... by the mouth of Jeremiah: See, for example, 
yournnan 29 : 10, e seventy there is a round num- 

r, It was now sixty-eight years,counted inclusively, 
since the carrying of Daniel to Babylon. But there 
are also other ways of counting the seventy years.— 
Made a proclamation: Orally, by criers.—A// his 
kingdom: The exiled Jews were now in every part 
of it.—/n writing : What follows may be an exact 
copy of the written proclamation, or it may be the 
substance of it given in the words of the later Jewish 
writer. 

Verses 2-4.—The proclamation. A different docu- 
ment from the written authorization mentioned in 
Ezra 5:13 to 6:5.—Hath Jehovah, the God of heaven, 

iven me: The king is here represented as regard- 
ing Jehovah as a universal God to whom he owes his 
empire. This would not necessarily prevent his tak- 
ing the same view of the respective heads of the Per- 
sian or the Babylonian or other pantheons. The 
records of Cyrus show that he had a great respect for 
any religion that had an influential priesthood. He 
treated impartiaily the gods of the great religions of 
his empire.—Hath charged me to build ; By author- 
izing and assisting the [ aud to build (see Ezra 1: 3; 
3:73 4:3; 6: 2-5). Inthe same way he may have 
held that Marduk or Bel had charged him to build 
temples elsewhere.— Whosoever ... let him go up: 
Any Jew who pleases is authorized to migrate to Pal- 
estine.—He ts the God who is in Jerusalem: This 
er rendering is perhaps correct. Cyrus may 
think of Jehovah as in some sense universal, but he 
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also thinks of him as localized in Jerusalem, and of 
other gods of like grade as localized elsewhere. — 
Whosoever is left: A recognition of the phetic 
prevision that those who return will be only a rem- 
nant (see Isa. 7 : 3; 10: 20-22, and many other 

laces). The authorization is concerning any mem- 

r of this remnant. The Jews who are rich and 
prosperous will generally stay where they are. Some 
will wish to migrate who are too poor to meet the ex- 
pense. So the proclamation authorizes contributions 
of two kinds—help for individual emigrants, and 
gifts for the temple that the emigrants are to build. 
—The men of his place: Gentiles as well as Jews, 
se may contribute. 

erses 5-6.—Then rose up: Some Jews availed 
themselves of the permission, though not all those 
listed in chapter 2 (cf. Neh. 7: 5-72), for that list 
seems to include all the immigrants of the first gen- 
eration up to the time of Nehemiah.—Heads of 
fathers’ houses; Men who represented lines of an- 
cestry.— Whose spirit God had stirred: It took a 
strong religious motive to induce well-to-do Jews to 
engage in this self-sacrificing enterprise. 
erses 7-8.—Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah: 

Apparently a Babylonian name for Zerubbabel, the 
heir of the line of David. Compare verse 11 and 
Ezra 5: 14, 16, and 5: 2, and 2: 2, and all places 
where Zerubbabel is mentioned. 

Verses 9-11.—Five thousand and four hundred: 
If this total is correct some of the items have been 
omitted, either intentionally or otherwise. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


af 


The best way to appreciate our privileges is to 
recognize them as enduements for new duties. 
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The Return from Babylon 


By Alexander 


HERE has been occasion to remark, in a previous 
lesson, on the singular fact that 2 Chronicles 
closes with the first three verses of Bztfa; as 

far as.the words ‘‘let him go up.” We have in that 
fact probably a trace of the original unity of the 
books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. But’we 
have something more, namely, a desire that the story 
should not seem to end with Israel in bondage, and 
a witness to the Te hope which animated the 
captives, a prophecy of the dawn even at the blackest 
midnight. We know little of the life of the exiles, 
but we gather from Ezekiel and from Daniel that the 
furnace did purge away some of their dross, and 
quickened thpir faith and ho The captivity, like 
all the ills with which the Father afflicts his children, 
was intended to make the captives better, and to a 
great degree it answered its purpose. Our lesson 
gives us the outward history and the inner cause of 
the beginnings of the return from exile. 

It tells us, first, of the peomenere issued by 
Cyrus. Jeremiah had prophesied Judah’s restora- 
tion ‘‘after seventy years are accomplished for Baby- 
lon"’ (Jer. 29: 10), and the writer of Ezra looks deeper 
than political motives for the reason of Cyrus’ action, 
He sees God’s hand moving the pawns on the board 
to work out its designs. istory is but half inter- 
preted by those who leave God's moving hand out of 
their calculations. Over and above cross-currents 
and storms that lash the waves into fury, there is a 
great tidal drift that draws them after the white 
moon high in the sky. What the second Isaiah says, 
speaking as from God’s mouth of Cyrus, is true of 
many another conqueror and molder of the peoples, 
‘*I girded thee, though thou hast not known me.” 
The return from exile was brought about in order to 
fulfil the prophecy, and it was brought about because 
God ** stirred up the spirit of Cyrus.” 

These two statements do not exclude the existence 
of motives of statesmanship operating on the con- 
queror. We know that he pursued the same policy 
in regard to other subject nationalities, which had 
been deported into Babylonish territory by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. No doubt he was wise in so doing, and 
thereby getting rid of a dangerous element from his 
newly-won dominions, and converting probable plot- 
ters against into partisans of his rule. But the lan- 
guage of the decree as to the Jews seems to imply 
more than policy as Cyrus’ motive. He uses the 
name of Jebovah, he asserts that Jehovah has 
charged him to build his temple, and in one render- 
ing of the words in verse 3 he avows his belief that 

ehovah is ‘‘/4e¢ God.” He traces his conquests to 
Jenova, 

Now, the inscriptions present Cyrus as a wor- 
shiper of Nebo and Merodach, and it is hard for us 
to understand the mental state of a man who pro- 
fessed such a faith as appears in this decree and yet 
worshiped these Babylonian deities. He may have 
identified Jchovah with them, thinking that it mat- 
tered little by what name the One Supreme deity 
was called. Or he may have been under the in- 
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fluence of impressions received, in some way un- 
known to tus, from his contact with the Jews in 
Babylon, which impressions were transitory. How 
the Cyrus of the inscriptions came to promulgate 
such a decree as this we do not know, but it is not a 
safe canon of criticism that everything which is in- 
consistent with other parts of a great man’s conduct 
is unhistorical. Men, whether great or small, are 
curiously inconsistent creatures. 

There must have been much communication be- 
tween Cyrus and the chief men of the Jews, and the 
charge to build Jehovah’s house probably was due to 
suggestions made by some of them, which he came 
to recognize asadivinecommand. But it is needless 
to speculate where we have no facts to which to 
attach the web of our speculations, and all that we 
can say is that somehow or other Cyrus became con- 
vinced that it was the divine will that he should 
make provision for the rebuilding of the temple. 
He sets us an example in his prompt obedience to 
what he believed to be a divine command. He 
teaches us a great lesson, that God does speak to 
men outside the pale of Israel, and that some 
heathen may teach some Christians a lesson in their 
submission to his voice. 

The substance of the decree contains two parts, 
the permission to the exiles to depart and build the 
temple, and the order to the other nationalities of 
Cyrus’ realm to contribute to their outfit. The con- 
tributions were to be of three kinds, moriey, goods 
such as new settlers would need, and means of trans- 
port—namely, beasts of burden. Besides there was 
to be a voluntary subscription towards the building 
of the temple. That last item indicates a remarka- 
ble bias towards the worship of Jehovah, and singu- 
lar favor towards his ple. 

The next point in the story is the Jewish response 
to the decree. Some remains of the tribal organiza- 
tion, as well as of the hierarchy, had survived, and 
these took the lead in preparing for the return. 
‘The chief of the fathers” represent the former ; 
“‘the priests and Levites” the latter. But again 
the writer looks deeper than the surface, and points 
us to God's ‘‘ stirring up the spirits”’ of the exiles as 
the reason for their being ready for the hardships 
and perils of the return. 

It required some courage to give up homes in 
Babylon, where we leatn from other tures that 
they had already established themselves in ease and 
security, with the flexibility and adaptation to their 
circumstances which has always distinguished and 
still distinguishes the Jew. long and toilsome 
march was before them, and how they might fare 
when they reached the desolate land and the ruined 
city was very doubtful. Sluggish spirits might well 
recoil from the venture. The generation of the orig- 
inal captives was dead, the children were getting 
naturalized. A hundred motives said, *‘ Stay where 
you are, and do not venture on that dangerous enter- 
prise.”’ 

The psalmist who sang, ‘‘If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
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salem, let my right hand forget its cunning,” be- 
ore by the energy of his protest that the tendency 
to forget was in the air of Babylonia, and that some 
had succumbed to it. Many of the same reasons 
that keep men now from taking on them the life of 
the Christian pilgrim hindered many in Babylon 
from joining the forty-two thousand who set out for 
Jerusalem. and none did so but those who had 

ielded to God when he ‘stirred up their spirits.” 

hey had troubles, defeats, miseries of many sorts, 
but they had chosen the better part. Better the pil- 
grim’s lot than the full-fed ease of the life that ig- 
nores ideals, is content to dwell on the low levels 
where the crops are good, and leaves to others the 
climbing life that ever tends upwards. Abraham 
on the barren highlands is ‘‘ better off” than Lot 
amid the abundance—and the bituminous fires—of 
Sodom. 

The last point of the lesson is the gift from Cyrus 
of the desecrated temple vessels. As has been re- 
marked, other nationalities would carry back their 
idols, who had shared their captivity, but Judah had 
no idols, and so it received again the sacred vessels. 
The vessels were given to Sheshbazzar, the prince of 
Judah, who is probably the same as Zerubbabel, and 
a scion of the royal house of David. The events of 
the ge! are passed over in silence. No doubt 
much might have been said of alarms and fatigues 
and hardships, but all that is left out of sight. The 
main thing is that ‘‘ they of the captivity were brought 
up from Babylon to Jerusalem.’’ Who cares to dwell 
on the discomforts or difficulties of the road when the 
home is reached ? 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Palmyra 


On the Route of the Return 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


EARLY five hundred years before the return 
from captivity with which the current lesson 
deals, Solomon had founded a trading post on 

an oasis in the Syrian desert at a point p Es one 
hundred and twenty miles northeast of Damascus, 
and midway between the Euphrates and Orontes 
rivers. The route of caravan traffic between the 
Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea was along 
the, Euphrates valley from the gulf to Thapsachus, 
and thence southwest through Syria. As trade de- 
veloped between the merchants of the east and the 
manufacturers of the then-west it came to be more 
and more necessary that a meeting-place should be 
established, and that the depredations of the Arab 
bands should be checked. Hence Tadmor, a ‘‘ City of 
Palms,” came into being, and by this name it passed 
through varying experiences until in 333 B.C. it be- 
came Palmyra, by which name it is better known. 

The biblical account of the founding of the city is 
recorded in 1 Kings 9: 18, where the name appears 
as Tamar ; andin 2 Chronicles 8 : 4 as Tadmor. The 
Arabic name to-day is but slightly different—Tad- 
miir. ; 

Tadmor remained under Hebrew control for but a 
limited period of time, passing to the powers of the 
East, and particularly since it became Palmyra has 
its career been checkered. The city submitted to 
Hadrian in A. D, 130, and was for a short timecalled 
Hadrianopolis. A little more than a hundred years 
later the Palmyrenes partially achieved their inde- 
pendence under Odenathus, and after his death his 
wife Zenobia, ‘‘ Queen of the East,” completed the 
work which he had undertaken, but in 272 Aurelian 
took the city, and shortly after, for insubordination, 
he prentionlty demolished it. Palmyra was rebuilt in 
527 by Justinian, who erected ane mga buildings 
and constructed splendid ueducts. Tamerlane 
plundered the city in 1400, and it was then forgotten 
until 1691, when its ruins were discovered. 

These ruins as exposed to-day consist chiefly of a 
‘* Temple of the Sun” and a large number of columns 
marking the double streets of the city. The archi- 
tecture is essentially Corinthian, on some superb 
capitals have been brought to light. Both Semitic 
and Greek inscriptions are found. 

The ruins of Palmyra, of which a general view is 
shown in the Lesson Picture, 1 extend for a mile and 
a half. The immense columns, lying like felled 
trees among the debris, only bring out the more 
clearly the massiveness of the buildings of which but 
relatively few sections are even standing. 

Such is the Palmyra of to-day built on the founda- 
tions of Tadmor of nearly twenty-five hundred years 
ago, through which the captives of Judah on 
their return to Jerusalem by the permission of Cyrus, 
king of Persia. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





1 The Sunday Schoo! Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents. The set 
c of 13 hand ly prin reproductions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 2 outline maps. 


One of the best endorsements of a good cause is 
that made on the back of a check. 





























LESSON FOR OCTOBER 165 (Ezra x : 1-11) 


In the Lands of the Lessons 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


(To be used in connection with the maps furnished 
with The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
tures and Maps, ro cents = set of 13 pic- 
tures and 2 maps for the Fourth Quarter.) 


A*te we draw the familiar map of the Old Tes- 
tament world. Better to have it drawn by the 
pupil than cae! shown by the teacher. Call 

attention to the river Euphrates, and to the lands of 

Chaldea or Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, the Ara- 

bian desert, and Canaan or Palestine. Trace the 

journey of the returning exiles, not directly across 
the desert, which would have been impossible, but 
following upward the stream of the Euphrates, per- 
haps as far as Haran, Abraham's old halting-place ; 
then turning to the southwest and skirting the moun- 
tains of the Lebanon range to their own land of 
Judah, and their ancient city of Jerusalem. 
SoutH OrancE, N. J. 
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Gratitude is an evidence of greatness. 








pauwot. 
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Dr ental Lesson-Ligh 











‘* & LL THE KINGDOMS OF THE EARTH HATH JEHOVAH, 
THE Gop OF HEAVEN, GiveN Me.”’—A few 
months ago a Bed’wy from the desert (in 

pecuniary difficu y) called upon us. In course of 
conversation Dr. Howie discovered that he had an 
amazing knowledge of gospel facts and evangelical 
doctrines, and that he knew as much of the saving 
truth of the Word of God as we could tell him in a 
week. The fact that Cyrus knew Jehovah the God 
of heaven is not more wonderful than that this beg- 
gar, nominal Moslem and real wanderer in the desert, 
should know that Christ came to save sinners. There 
ought to be no mystery at all as to how Cyrus knew 
Jehovah, or how he knew that he should build the 
temple in Jerusalem. Josephus said, ‘‘ Cyrus, by his 
reading the book which Isaiah left behind him of his 
prophecies, came to such knowledge,” and the larger 
omar of the Old Testament had already been pub- 
ished and carried to Babylon, if not by the literar 

Babylonians, by the Hebrews who went to and live 

in-the regions of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys. 

** WHOSOEVER THERE IS AMONG YOU OF ALL HIS PEo- 
PLE, .. . LET HIM GO UP TO JERUSALEM, ... AND’ BUILD 
THE House oF JEHOvAH.”’—Late in the last century, 
on his way from Baalbec to Damascus, a Christian 
Greek orthodox bishop saw a mosk in ruins, and was 
told that the peo le of the locality were too poor to 
rebuild it. he bishop at once ordered the work to 
begin, and furnished the necessary means to carry it 
on. - It is not claimed that this prelate was or became 
a Moslem, any more than that Cyrus was a Jew. 
The bishop simply said that the house in ruins was 
Beit Allah, for the worship of Allah, and therefore it 
ought to be rebuilt. Notwithstanding the chronic 
ecclesiastical animosities which divide and curse the 
Orient, individuals, from personal motives, are some- 
times seen to make offerings and worship in churches 
and at shrines or welies of denominations other than 
their own. 

‘*Let THE MEN OF HIS PLACE HELP HIM... WITH 
Beasts.”-—The order which includes ‘‘ beasts” may 
have contemplated the need of such for sacrifice, but 
it occurs to me that beasts of burden to help to con- 
vey the returning Jews, their goods and families, 
were also in view. The necessity for such is very 
evident to all those who Jive or travel in Oriental 
countries to-day. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HAT the word of Jehovah by the mouth of Jere- 
miah might be accomplished (v. 1) The clear 
moral sense of the Hebrew prophets revealed 

God as the supreme keeper of his word. Undoubt- 
edly, this virtue is fundamental. In the judgment 
of the human race, a man’s word ought to be as good 
as his bond. What endows that spoken word with 
sacredness? Why is it that when a man has given 
his ‘‘ word of honor,” society demands him to “ ac- 
complish " it at the expense of his fortune and even 
of his life? Words are so easily formed, so lightly 
uttered, so quickly forgotten ! Ow soon their re- 
verberation and even their echoes die away! And 
yet, for such a lightly spoken word, an honorable 
man will hold his existence forfeit. In the sight of 
God and man, to break his promise to pay a debt, to 
marry a woman, to abstain from alcoholic beverages, 
to keep an appointment, is infamy. Upon such 
promises the whole structure of human society rests. 
Civilization cannot go forward witheut their fulfil- 
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ment. I have already lived long enough to be 
almost incapable of hope for any one who does not 
regard his spoken or written word as possessing an 
awful sacredness. . 

Jehovah stirred up the spirit of Cyrus (v. 1). We 
esteem these mysterious agitations of uur spirits all 
too lightly. Our hearts are deeply stirred, but we 
do not stop to ask by what. Who knows but that it 
is by the spirit of the living God moving us to ac- 
complish some preordained plan of unspeakable im- 
port for humanity? One cannot help wondering 
whether Cyrus realized the divine presence in those 
spiritual upheavals. Suddenly the stillness of his 
soul was disturbed like that of a pool in the depths 
of which a geyser begins to spout, or ruffled like the 
surface of a lake over which a storm sweeps. What 
did it? God. And when those profound emotions 
shake your own spirit to its center, how do you know 
but that it may be the divine being touching the 
silent strings of the harp with a master hand? We 
dismiss the phenomenon by saying, ‘‘ It was a strain 
of music, or the fragrance of a flower, or the recur- 
rence of an old memory that stirred me,” but it may 
have been Jehovah himself, 

Let him go upto Jerusalem (vy. 3). This is per- 
haps the highest form of effort in obedience to the 
divine impulse to be useful. ‘‘ Let him go up” him- 
self, not ‘‘ back"’ somebody else. If something. has 
to be done, go and do it. Leave your home and 
friends, renounce your leisure and — ment, pick 
up your sword or pilgrim’s staff an be off, All 
Jerusalems must be built by human hands, and not 
say =| by money given at a distance. 

Help him with silver, and with gold, and with 
goods (v. 4). And yet this second form of effort is 
not less noble, if it is one’s duty. When I preached 
in the Moody church in Chicago, a sewing-woman 
gave mea purse of one hundred dollars for a native 
worker in a mission field. It was the savings of 
years, and possibly disclosed as profound a sacrifice 
of cherished hopes and prospects as that of the worker 
to whom it went, or even of the missionary who had 
abandoned his home and native land to lead that 
worker to Christ. The soldier’s wife or mother is a 
no less heroic figure than the soldier. 

All that was willingly offered (v. 6). What a 
mystery is in that ‘‘ willingness”! Whycan you not 
enjoy a gift when it is given grudgingly ? You have 
the gift; what care you for the spirit with which it 
was offered ?, That clock which a stingy, ill-natured 
relative sent as a wedding present keeps perfect 
time. Be satisfied with that, if you can. But you 
can not. Every,time it strikes (or even ticks) you 
feel a throb of resentment, and would send it back if 
you dared, which ought to start a blush of shame at 
remembrance of the reluctance of your dwn so-called 
benevolence or charity. The Lord is not the only one 
who loves a cheerful giver and a willing gift. I dare 
not say that any of us are really noble enough to 
prefer a penny given joyously to a pound bestowed 
reluctantly, for our greed is often greater than our 
grace. But I do know that it would mean more to 
us spiritually. 

» CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

x 


They who give according to their ability are 
likely to have the ability to give again very soon. 


et 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
God Directing History 


EHOVAH stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king o 
J Persia (v. 1). DA. ‘Be Pierecn hee this <2 
graph about Napoleon: ‘Before Napoleon 
Bonaparte invaded Russia he told the Russian am- 
bassador that he would destroy that empire. The 
ambassador's reply was, ‘Man proposes, but God 
disposes.’ ‘Tell your master,’ thundered the arro- 
gant and self-confident Corsican, ‘that I am he that 
roposes, and I am he that disposes.’ It was a chal- 
enge to the living God to show who was the ruler of 
this world ; and God accepted the challenge. He 
moved not from his august throne. But he sent one 
of his most humble messengers, the crystal snow- 
flake, from heaven to punish the audacious boaster. 
Napcleon flung his army into Moscow, but in his re- 
treat he left on the frozen plains the bulk of his vast 
army, and the official returns of the Russian authori- 
ties reported two hundred and thirteen thousand five 
hundred and sixteen French corpses and ninety-five 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen dead horses.” 


Two Ways of Giving to God 

Let the men of his place help him with... goods, 
and with beasts, besides the free-will-offering for 
the house of God which is in Jerusalem (v. 4). The 
first suggests the good way: ‘‘ Not many years 
since,” writes a clergyman, ny had occasion to solicit 
funds to aid in the prosecution of a work of benevo- 
lence. I ~~ into the office of a Christian friend, 
with whom I had a partial acquaintance, and inci- 
dentally mentioned the unpleasant business before 
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me, and inquired of him for the residence of a certain 
benevolent individual, and added that I hoped to 

t a small donation from him. After receiving 

irections I turned to go out. ‘But stop,’ said the 
business man, ‘suppose you let me have the privi- 
lege of contributing a little of the money which the 
Lord has lent me to this cause. Put down one hun- 
dred dollars for me.’ I expressed my surprise that 
he should contribute so liberally, and remarked that 
I should feel myself in duty bound not to call on him 
very soon on a similar errand. ‘ Well, then,’ said 
he, ‘ my brother, I think you will very much mistake 
your duty. If you knew how much pleasure it gave 
me to contribute of my substance to the Lord you 
would feel no reluctance in calling again. And now 
let me charge you, when engaged in similar business, 
never to pass me by. Call, and I think I shall be 
able to do something ; and if not, my prayers shall 
go with you.’” 

The hard, unlovely way of giving is suggested in 
this quotation from a collection speech of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s : ‘‘ Two weeks ago I told you that 
three thousand dollars had got to be raised to pay for 
the repairs of this house. The plates were sent 
round, and about six hundred dollars were raised. I 
was heartily ashamed, and have not gof over it yet. 
Last week the trustees came and asked me if I would 
name the matter again, and I said, ‘ No, I will not.’ 
But this week, upon their renewed application, I have 
consented to speak once more. If this doesn’t do, you 
may pay your debt how you can, for I will never 
mention it again. Iam not going to be a pump to 
be thrust into men’s kets to force up what ought 
to come up freely. hen the surgeon comes to a 
place where he must cut, he had better cut. For 
more than a year I’ve seen that our plate collections 
grew meaner and meaner, I didn’t want to face you 
with such things as I’ve got to say to-day, and I put 
it off as long as I could: Now I shall speak plainly 
once for all, not having the face to bring the matter 
up again. This debt has got to be paid, and will you 
meet it honorably, and pay it like men, or will you let 
it drip, drip, drip out of you, reluctantly, a few dol- 
lars atatime? You can take your choice, I am not 
going to ry to drill money out of you as I would drill 
stones: The amount of meanness among respectable 
people is appalling. One needs to take a solar micro- 
scope in order to see some men,” 


Restoring to God’s House 

\ Cyrus the king en Sorth the vessels of the 
house o Jehovah, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
brought forth out of Jerusalem (vs. 7-11). Joseph 
Parker once said, speaking of this incident, ‘‘ What 
have men taken away from God’s church? Nearly 
everything they could lay hands on, They have 
taken away gold, art, music, miracles, inspiration, 
rationalism, morality, science, and they have left 
God avery bare house. When the period of spiritual 
revival has come, and the holy issue is wrought out 
in all its meaning, all these things will be brought 
back again. Art will come with her brush and pencil, 
and say, ‘I will beautify the house of God's revela- 
tion.” Music will bring back her harp and her instru- 
ment of ten strings, and her cymbals, and organs, 
and say, ‘Make me a handmaid in God’s house, for 
all I have and am must belong to him’ ; and Reason 
—exiled, ——— Reason shall return, saying, 
‘ They have kept me in vile servitude ; admit me to 
my Father’s house’; and Science will come and pray; 
and Morality will say, ‘They bavé been trying to 
divorce me from theol , from right religious mo- 
tives and impulse, and I have died like a flower that 
has been plucked ; restore me to my vital relations, 
and I will once more bloom in the house of God.’”’ 


Nyack, N. Y. 





x“ 
God always has new enterprises for renewed hearts. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE on the board, before you begin, the words 

A Great Caravan. When you begin review 

put on the board a large W. See what a vast 
number of —— All are marching from the east 
to the west. ho are they? ‘Jews. Put down that 
word. How many of them are there? 49,697 per- 
sons. Put that number down. Is thatall there is to 
that caravan? No, there are also many beasts of 
burden. How many? 8,136 Beasts. Put that 
down. Now ask Whence these people are coming. 
From the land of their ae + Put down the 
proper word. How long have they been in cap- 
tivity. Why did God send them into captivity ? 
Now pass on to ask Whither they all are going. 
To Jerusalem. Do you suppose that they were 
glad that this was their destination? Now have 
some one read the whole of Psalm 126, as expressive 
of their feelings. They must often have chanted 
this — on their way to the Holy City. About 
how long would the journey take them. (Three 
monthsat the least.) What was their chief object in go- 
ing up to Jerusalem? To Rebuild the Temple. Put 
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that down. Why was it important that this temple 
should be rebuilt ? Because it was the only building 
in all the world where the true God was to be wor- 


shiped. 

si lead on to the thought that we are better off 
than those Jews, for we have our house of worship, 
and need not —— a thousand miles to build for 
ourselves a place where we can worship God. This 
brings to our minds the question, ‘‘Do we rightly 
make use of this house of that we dwell in?” 





A GREAT CARAVAN 


HO? JEWS—49,697. 
HAT? BEASTS—8,136. 
HENCE? CAPTIVITY. 
HITHER ? JERUSALEM. 
HAT FOR? BUILD TEMPLE. 











New York Ciry. 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The following black-and-white lantern slides are sug- 
gested for use : connection with this lesson. Where the 
electric tantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information address The Sunday Schoo! Times Company. 


At Palmyra. On the Route of the Exile Across the Desert. 
Cyrus Restoring the Vessels of the ‘Temple. 
Jews Returning from Captivity. 


tap 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to tne old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs."’ 


‘Onward, Christian soldiers." Psalm 137 : I-5. 


‘I'm but a stranger here."’ (204: 1-5. 294: 1-5.) 
** Children of the heavenly King."" Psalm 42: 1-4. 
** Rejoice, all ye believers."’ (57: 1-4. 88:1, 2.) 


‘Hail to the brightness of Zion's Psalm 84 : 1-6. 


lad morning.”’ (115: 1-3. 169: I-3.) 
** My faith looks up to thee." Psaln: 85 : 1-5, 
‘* People of the living God." (11621, 2. U7Es: t-4.) 
“Draw nigh, draw nigh, Emman- Psalm 126: 1-6. 
uel." (187 : 1-3. 273 : 1-3.) 


a ad 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Ezrat:t-tr...... 
‘Tuesday.—Jer. 99: 10-14... . 1... . 
Wednesday.—Isaiah 44 : 21-28 
Thursday.—Isaiah 45: 1-13... . 
Friday.—Dan. 9: 16-45. ..... 
Saturday.—Psalm 124... . 
Sunday.—Psalm 126. . . 


Returning from captivity 
Jeremiah's prophecy 
Ce ek oe Isaiah's prophecy 
. . God's word to Cyrus 

. . Prayer for restoration 
. Help from the Lord 

. . The joy of deliverance 


* 


‘orking for God is good evidence of repentance 
for wandering. 
<0 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
How God Restores His Fallen Church 


1. He Gives an Inspired Word : . 

The word of Jehovah by .. . Jeremiah (1). 
Things the. are revealed belong unto us (Deut. a9 : 29). 
Send out thy light and thy truth (Psa. 43 : 3). 
Written for our learning, . . . might have hope (Rom. 15 : 4). 
2. He Pulfils his Promises : 

Vord... might be accomplished (1). 
Serve the king of Babylon seventy years (Jer. 25: 11, 12). 
I will visit you, and perform (Jer. 29: 10-14). 
He is faithful that promised (Heb. to : 23). 
3. He Raises up Helpful Rulers : 

Stirred up et mg es of Cyrus (1, 2). 
Saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd (Isa. 44 : 28). 
The powers that be. . . ordained of God (Rom. 13: 1). 
Supplications ... be made. . . for kings (1 ‘lim. 2: 1, 2). 
4. He Leads Out a Disciplined People : 

Whosoever, . . ..let him go up (3). 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem (Isa. 40: 1, 2). 
But now thus saith Jehovah, ... Fear not (Isa. 43: 1, 2). 
Will give them a heart to know me (Jer. 24 : 4-7). 
5. He Calls Leaders : 

Then rose up the heads (5). 
Stood up Jeshua. . . and Zerubbabel (Ezra 3 : 2). 
Hands of Zerubbabel . . . shall. . . finish (Zech. 4 : 8-10). 
He gave. . . apostles . . . prophets (Eph. 4: 11, 12). 
6. He Awakens Generous Giving : 

Help him with silver, and... gold (4). 

Strengthened their hands with . . . silver (6-11). 
Honor Jehovah with thy substance (Prov. 3 : 9, 10). 
Cast thy bread upon the waters (Eccl. 11: 1, 2). 
Bring ye the whole tithe (Mal. 3 : ro). 


b 4 


S business requires haste, but it will 
ed by trying to do it with empty hands. 


The kin 
not be helpe 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
granee teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which | saw tf workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: God’s Goodness and Care 
Over His People. He Careth for You. 


Lesson Story: God’s Goodness Shown in Return- 
ing the Tate to Jerusalem. 

Lesson Teaching: God Remembers His Promises 
which are True. 





INTRODUCTION. 


(Show a picture of Lincoln.) How many know who 
this is? hy does his picture hang in so many 
homes and schools and public bier and why is 
his birthday remembe as a national holiday? Be- 
cause about forty years ago he issued a wonderful 
proclamation which freed the slaves. When you 
study history you will learn more about the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 


LEsson., 


Our Bible story tells of another man named Cyrus 
who made a proclamation which freed thousands of 
people who had been taken as captives to Babylon. 
| ose Babylon, and write Captives F by 

yrus.) People speak of him as Cyrus the Great, 
not because he was a big man, but because he did 
great and noble deeds. 


REVIEW. 


You remember why those people were sent to 
Babylon,—just as mother sometimes sends the chil- 
dren to their own rooms when they are naughty to 
stay and think until they are ready to do right. 
God’s children of Israel had disobeyed so often, and 
would not listen to the warnings of his prophets, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, but, like the heathen near 
them, they made and worshiped idols, so God let the 
king of Babylon come with his army and take them 
away from Jerusalem. The walls were torn down, 
and the city burned (sketch Jerusalem in ruins, 
and write the name), and the sad procession of cap- 
tives journeyed to Babylon, hundreds of miles away, 
knowing that their homes were destroyed, and won- 
dering whether they would ever see Jerusalem again. 


Lesson CONTINUED. 


God's promises were true, and some of the captives 
remembered that Jeremiah had said that after seventy 

ears the captivity should end. He even wrote a 
letter to them (Jer. 29 : 10), saying, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, after seventy years I will visit you, and cause 
you to return.” me were so old that they could 
not expect to live that long, but I am sure they 
talked about it to their children, who might live to go 
back. A beautiful psalm tells us how they felt while 
in Babylon (read Psa. 137 : 1-6). 

One man never forgot God’s promise, spoken by 
Jeremiah. This was Daniel, who was only a boy 
when taken to Babylon. He lived there all those 
seventy years until the first year of King Cyrus. 
Perhaps he showed him Jeremiah’s roli, saying, 
‘After seventy years the captivity shall end,” and 
— roll, saying that ‘‘ Cyrus shall set the people 
ree,” 

Once before the children of Israel had been slaves 
in Egypt for hundreds of years, until God sent 
Moses to lead them to their promised land. When 
they left the At ff dey gave them jewels and gold 
and silver and many things to help them on their 
journey. At that time King Pharaoh was sorry he 
ad let them go, and tried to bring them back. It 
was different when Cyrus set them free. He made 
the proclamation, put it in writing, and sent it all 
over his kingdom, saying (read vs. 2-4). He not 
only told them that all who wanted to could return, 
but that they should build God’s house again. He 
even told the people of Babylon to help them with 
gifts. Can you imagine how happy they were, and 
how they hurried to get ready to start? Some old 
people remembered when they lived in Jerusalem, 
and wondered whether they could stand the journey 
back. How kind it was of their friends to provide 
beasts to carry them and the little children! Strong 
boys and = like you could walk. They received 
presents o ld, silver, goods, and precious things, 
and after awhile 42,360 started, with servants, sing- 
ers, horses, mules, camels, etc. What a long pro- 
cession they must have made! (Make lines, and 
write Return). Another psalm tells how happy they 
were. (Read Psalm 126.) Over and over they sang, 
*“‘The Lord hath done at things for us, whereof 
we are glad.” Sing ‘‘ We’re marching to Zion.” 

Another thing made them happy. They were 


bringing back the B ge: and silver dishes which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken from their temple to put 
into the house of his gods, the same dishes which 
Belshazzar used at his feast when God sent the 
writing on the wall. Cyrus had given them more 
than five thousand of these dishes to take back. 

Their glad hearts must have been a little saddened 
when they reached their beloved land and found 
Jerusalem in ruins. Our next lesson tells us what 
they did. After this these people were called Jews 
write it), because they belonged to the tribe of Ju- 
ah, and ever since they have been known through- 
out the world as Jews. They were cured of the sins 
for which God sent them away, and never again 
worshiped idols. 
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God’s promises are just as true now asthen. His 
Word says that sin must be punished, because sin 
takes people away from God, . But he has made a 
way for them to come back whenever they are ready 
to do right. God loves to forgive sinners, and sent 
— into the world to help them return unto God. 

hen people leave their sinful ways they must turn 
right around to do the right. That is what conver- 
sion means,—turning from sin unto God. Such 

ople can say, ‘‘The Lord hath done great things 
or us, whereof we are glad.” Sing ‘‘ Come to Jesus 
just now,” or ‘‘Sweet are the promises, kind is the 
word,” etc. 

Peoria, ILL, 
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Higher service follows docility in the school of 
sorrow. 
<9 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU begin in this lesson a new period of _ 
history, the last one before the coming of Jesus 


Christ. A careful study of it will help you 
much in the lessons from the Gospels next year. An 
excellent little book for this purpose is ‘‘ The Exile 


and the Restoration,” by Professor A. B, Davidson. 
It is in the series of Bible Class primers. Two other 
helpful volumes in this series are ‘‘ The Minor Proph- 
ets” and a ‘Sketch of ae yr ag and Assyria.” 
Read also Kent’s ‘‘ History of the Jewish People,” 
Part II. 

Note that the book of Ezra begins by repeating 
the last two verses of 2 Chronicles, and then, without 
a break in the final sentence, continues the wonder- 
ful story of the return of the Jews from Babylon to 
their own land. What is the use of our studying 
that ancient account of a company of captive exiles 
going back to Palestine? It teaches us that those 
who trust in God need never despair. What brought 
the captives back to their native country? What 
can restore to peace with God those who have lost 
faith in him and hope? To-day’s lesson answers 
both these questions. It shows: 

The Hidden Sources of Help to Those who Trust in 
God. During many weary years those captive Jews 
repeated their seoveh, ‘*Our bones are dried up, 
and our hope is lost; we are clean cut off” (Ezek. 
37: 11). But during all those years prophets who 
trusted in God sought to rekindle their faith, saying, 
‘* Your bones shall flourish like the tender grass: and 
the hand of Jehovah shall be known toward his serv- 
ants.” Read Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and the later chap- 
ters of the book of Isaiah. Show how, by vision, by 
symbol, by emphatic assurance, they kept proclaim- 
ing that God was preparing the way for their return. 
Read Ezekiel 37 : 1-14, Jeremiah §0 : 1-20, and similar 
passages. All this time the boy Cyrus was growing 
to manhood, and unknown to them was coming to be 
their deliverer. Twenty-eight — after Jerusalem 
fell he ascended the throne of Elam. Eleven years 


later he conquered Media, the next year Persia, and 
eight years after he became king of Lydia, and was 
approaching Babylon with his army. But what did 
that signify to these Jews? They had grown old 
waiting. Many had died. The new generation had 
The propk 


come to regard Babylon as their home. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 15 (Ezra 1: 1-11) 


ets pointed to Cyrus as the anointed: of Jehovah (Isa. 


44 : 24-28; 45: 1-6). But suppose he should capture 
Babylon,—what advantage would come to the Jews? 
He did not worship their God. He did not care for 
their interests. Yet the decree of Cyrus was to be 
written (Ezra 1: 2-4). While the Jews were singing 
hymns of sorrow (Psa. 44: 9-15; 77: 7, 8), the seas 
pe § leaders in distant nations were opening the way 
for their restoration. 

In this history we 7 find the assurance that no 
one has wandered so far from his birthright as a 
child of God that forces are not still at work to bring 
him back. No church of God has so fallen into spir- 
itual death that oe geo impulses have cea to 
beat to restore it to life. Let those who have prayed 
for the coming of the Spirit of God keep faith, for 
great, constant, unseen influences are at work to 
awaken souls from sin and indifference to religious 
faith and joy. Come into sympathy with those pow- 
ers which would bless you. 

The Uprising of Known Forces to Help Men Back 
to God. Even many of the leaders of the pee had 
grown so indifferent that hardly any one looked to 
them for any effort toward restoration. Yet 
ism was not dead inthem. It was only slum 
The decree of Cyrus woke them to new life. Thou- 
sands caught their enthusiasm (v. 5). Freewill- 
offerings poured in(v. 6). The king restored to their 
hands the sacred vessels of their fathers’ temple (vs. 
7-11). . They found themselves provided with camels, 
horses, beasts of burden, pod over four hundred 
thousand dollars in gold and silver, to provide the 
expenses of their journey and rebuild the temple 
(Ezek. 2: een a 

How astonished many of them must have been 
who had been saying it was hopeless ever to think of 
— back to Jerusalem! But who has not known 
what had seemed impossible brought to pass, and 
easily, when the enthusiasm of the many became kin- 
died through the persistent faith of the few? Are 
not the Christian centuries replete with instances 
in which restoration has come through unexpected 
helpers, and through the aid of those from whom help 
might have been expected, but whose courage had 
failed under the pressure of trial and disappoint- 
ments? Why should we despair of the triumph of 
the gospel of Christ, or relax our efforts because we 
seem to be few, or because mighty forces are against 
us? 

The Hand of the Lord Revealed. Who stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus? (Ezra1:1.) Who charged the 
heathen king to build the house of Jehovah in Jeru- 
salem? (v. 2.) Who stirred up the fathers of Judah 
and Benjamin? (v. 5.) The hand of God is as clearly 
revealed in our own lives and in our nation’s mission 
and progress as it was in the restoration of the Jews. 
Our a leaders have often taught the people that 
faithful continuance in honorable living is acceptance 
of the guidance of the supreme will of God, and will 
lead to the nation’s honor. These noble words of 
President McKinley interpret anew for us the ancient 
truth: 

‘*Duty determines destiny. Destiny which re- 
sults from duty performed may bring anxieties and 
perils, but never failure or dishonor. Pursuing duty 
may not a lead by smooth paths. Another 
course may look easier and more attractive, but pur- 
suing duty for duty’s sake is always sure and safe 
and honorable. Itis not within the power of man to 
foretell the future and to solve unerringly its mighty 

roblems. Almighty God has his plans and methods 
or human progress, and not ts oer A they are 
shrouded for the time being in impenetrable mystery. 
Looking backward, we can see how the hand of des- 
tiny builded for us and assigned to us tasks whose 
full meaning was not apprehended even by the 
wisest statesmen of their times.” 

Holding such convictions as these, no one will 
despair nor wander far from God. 


Boston. 


atriot- 
ring. 
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The greatest sovereign is honored if God uses 
him as a servant. 
' <0 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Permission to Return 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Ezra I: 1-11). 
; [For each member of the Bible class.] 


Through Cyrus, the conqueror of Babylonia, Israel 
received a freedom to return of which but few were 
willing to take advantage. The reasons for this state 
of affairs may be readily understood. 

Cyrus was their friend, as he was the friend of all 
subject les, by policy and temperament. The 
prophets hailed him as their deliverer from the hated 
yoke of Babylonia. They viewed with anticipation 
and delight his rapid course of conquest. First, he 
made himself master of the Medes, then of the nor- 
thern peoples and Lydia, and finally he was able, 
partly by the size and repute of his army, more by 
the treachery of the subjects of Nabonidus, in part 
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by his shrewdness and knowledge of human nature, 
to capture Babylonia too. Cyrus was the undisputed 
lord of all Western Asia, indeed of all the world then 
worth the taking, with the possible exception of Egypt, 
which he had not. had time to attack. 

He was a fortunate ruler, but one whose 
fortune was fully deserved. He treated his con- 
quered ples with such generosity and so much 
recognition of their reasonable claims that he is re- 

uted to have had almost no rebellions of any sort. 

he glowing opinions of Xenophon seem fairly jus- 
tified by the facts of history. 

The permission given to the Jews by Cyrus was 
part of a general permission granted to all the subject 
peoples found in Babylon to return to their homes, 
taking with them their gods, bidding them erect tem- 
ples, renew their ancient habits of life, and found 
their homes once more. We should probably inter- 
pret the proclamation of verses 2-4 as a free Jewish 
paraphrase of the actual decree of Cyrus, since it con- 
tains expressions which Cyrus would scarcely have 
used, yet conveys the right sense. 

In view of the friendly decree, the wise advice, and 
the generous gifts of Cyrus, it seems strange that so 
small a company of exiles were willing to. return. 
Many causes conspired to bring this about. Babylon 
was a land of opportunity, educational, religious, 
social, commercial. The people thought they had 
learned by actual experience their religious inde- 
pendence of Jerusalem. God-given sentiment was the 
principal link that bound them to the barren and 
ruinous site of the holy city. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For a graphic story of the early exile, which will 
make it a living epoch, read Hunter’s ‘‘ After the 
Exile” (Scribners’ importation). It is not wholly 
reliable, but makes a true impression (pp. 1-49). 
Smith’s summary in ‘‘ The Book of the Twelve” 
(198 ff.) is admirable. Ryle’s commentary in the 
Cambridge Bible series, ‘‘ Ezra and Nehemiah,” is 
adequate and reliable. It takes sane ground on many 
hotly disputed matters. Kent's ‘‘ History of the Jew- 
ish People ” (120 ff.), or Wade’s ‘‘Old Testament 
History ” (p. 465 ff.), are standard histories. 


III. QuEsTIoNs FoR STuDY AND Discussion. 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. ] 

1. Cyrus, the Deliverer. (1.) What was the view 
of enlightened men as to his personality and charac- 
ter? (2.) With what rapidity did his course of con- 
quest develop ? 

2. His Decree. (3.) What was his general atti- 
tude toward conquered peoples? (4.) What permis- 
sion did he give to his Jewish subjects ? 

3. His Generosity. (5.) What privileges and pres- 
ents did he secure for them ? (6.) What was the best 
thing that he did for them ? 

4. Their Response. (7.) About how many, accord- 


ing to chapter second, responded? (8.) Why were 
there so few? 
5. The Significance of the Return. (9.) Why 


o- *there have been any return at all? (r0.) 


ow much did it mean to the Jewish nation ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucnts. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 

Cyrus was made famous by his deeds of general- 
ship, but immortalized by his deeds of generosity and 
service. 

Those who follow divine leadership often find that 
their places of exile become abodes of peace. 

Boston. 

% 


His treasures may get into strange keeping, but 
they never get beyond his commanding. 


° eg 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


PHILADELPHIA.—What attitude should a superintendent 
take toward teachers who pretend to be Christians, but pur- 
posely avoid attending preaching services because of prejudice 
against the pastor ?—S. R. A. 

Teachers who take the attitude you refer to (unless there 
is something morally wrong with the pastor) are by their 
example more than offsetting all the good they can do by 
teaching in the Sunday-school. Those who pretend to 
follow a Saviour who ‘ pleased not himself,’ should not 
allow personal preferences to interfere with their Christian 
work, 








INDIANAPOLIS.—Can you give me a few addresses of “‘ set- 
tlement houses’’ connected with mission schools ?—E. P. M. 

You will get some helpful information if you will address 
the Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D., care Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, or Henry F. Burt, 180 Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, or Mr. William Francis, 1213 Filmore 
Street, Chicago. 

The following settlements may be communicated with : 
Amity Church Settlement, 312 W. 54th Street, New York, 
the Rev. Leighton Williams; Christodora House, 147 
Avenue B, New York; College Settlement, 95 Rivington 
Street, New York; The Gospel Settlement, 211 Clinton 
Street, New York, Mrs. S. J. Bird; University Settlement, 
184 Eldridge Street, New York; West Sidé Neighborhood 
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House, 501 W. 50th Street, New York; Madison Square 
Church House, 432 3d Avenue, New York. 


ROANOKE City, VA.—What are two of the best books on 
teacher-training that would meet the demand of a normal 
class for teachers in a rural district ?—C, D. B. 

The Legion of Honor Normal Course is well adapted to 
this purpose, ‘* Revised Normal Lessons,’’ by Dr. ‘Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut, are also suitable to the demands of. this 
field. For a more exhaustive treatment of teacher-training, 
Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh’s book, ‘‘ The Making of 
a Teacher,’’ should be thoroughly studied. The various 
denominations publish simple teacher - taining courses. 
Your pastor can give you the address of your denomina- 
tional publishing house. 


GEORGETOWN,.—I am arranging to introduce the Supple- 
mental Lessons recommended by you in your book '“How to 
Conduct a Sunday-School,’’ and would like your opinion as 
to the choicest hymns to teach the children.—S. C. N. 


For the very youngest children who can memorize, I 
would teach the hymn : 
‘I think, when I read that sweet story of old.’’ 
As the scholars grow older, I would teach the following 
hymns: 
* Yield not to temptation." 
** Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
** Joy to the world.”’ 
**My country, ‘tis of thee."’ 
** Rock of ages."’ 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name."’ 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 
‘* Holy, holy, holy.” 
‘* My faith looks up to Thee." 





YOUNGSTOWN, O.—I enclose a program of Field Day for 
the Sunday-schools of this county. I would like to know the 
opinion of The Sunday School Times in regard to it. Is it a 
proper thing to come under the auspices of the Sunday- 
schools? Is it becoming in Sunday-school workers to engage 
in such sports? What influence will such Field Days have on 
the boys and girls of our Sunday-schools? For my own part, 
I would just as soon countenance horse-races, base-ball games, 
and the circus as such a Field Day. What says The Sunday 
School Times ?—D. 

(The clipping enclosed referred to.a county Sunday-school 
Field Day at the fair grounds. The sports include running 
races for men, boys, and girls; bicycle races, both fast and 
slow ; an automobile race, sack-race, tug-of-war, etc. ) 

The craving for social enjoyment is an instinct, in the 
young especially, which will be satisfied in some way, either 
under good conditions or under bad. The Sunday-school 
which‘intelligently addresses itself to the problem of fur- 
nishing opportunities for clean, pure, exhilarating enjoy- 
ment to its members will thereby solve many of its other 
problems. The Sunday-school is more than a school. 
Next to the home, it should be the best place on earth to 
all of its members. The pruper observance of such a 
Field Day as is referred to above will tighten the hold of 
the school upon its members, and in the end be more 
likely to produce the results for which the Sunday-school 
stands. Of course everything should be eliminated from 
such a Field Day which is in any way questionable from a 
moral standpoint, as all games of chance, betting, etc. I 
believe, however, it is possible to play a base-ball game to 
the glory of God. There is a base-ball league in Chicago 
and another one in Winnipeg which carry on regular series 
of competitive games throughout the entire summer, 
They are both known as Sunday-school Base-ball Leagues. 
Nobody can belong to them who is not regularly enrolled 
in a young men’s department in a Sunday-school, I be- 
lieve in this. , 

On September 9 of the present year, the Sunday-school 
with which the. writer is connected, together with the 
church to which the school belongs, had a Field Day in 
one of our city parks, Briefly the exercises were as 
follows : 

We assembled at the church. Nineteen street-cars were 
drawn up in line in front of the church with a brass-band 
in the front car. The members of the school boarded the 
cars, and were taken by a circuitous route through the city 
out to the park. Each car was supplied with confetti, 
ribbon, and flags. The shouting poe singing of the chil- 
dren, and even of the grown people, attracted a great deal 
of attention, and furnished pleasure to those participating 
as well as to all who witnessed it. There were about 
twelve hundred of us. Upon arrival at the park, the school 
divided into departments and engaged in an egg hunt. 
One thousand wooden eggs were hidden away in the grass, 
and were eagerly sought for by young and old. This has 
been previously described in the Times. The successful 
egg-hunters were rewarded by being given a ride in a 
steam launch on the river. After the picnic-dinner, various 
kinds of sports were indulged in. The very little children 
had running races, bean-bag running race, hoop race, 
hustling race, etc. The older boys and girls indulged in 
bean-bag battle, sack races, etc. Besides that there were 
ball-throwing contests, wood-sawing contests, tugs-of-war, 
the sending up of perhaps a dozen very large balloons, and 
a base-ball game among the young men. This annual 
Field Day is a regular feature with us, and I am sure the 
universal testimony of our whole church is that it is one of 
the most valuable things we do. It makes everybody 
happy who engages in it, because the sports are all clean 
and invigorating. It causes the children and young people 
to love the Sunday-school more than they otherwise would, 
because we try to make them happy. Instead of interfer- 
ing with the spiritual work of the school, it strengthens it. 
I believe this would be the universal testimony of our pas- 
tor and every member of the church, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








October 15, 1905. Better Work our So- 
ciety Should Do. (Heb. 6: 7-12; 13 : 20, 21.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Getting more wisdom (Prov, 2: 1-9). 
TuEs.—Holding on longer (Luke 8 : 6-13). 
WED.—Obeying better Rev. 3: 7-13). 
‘THURS.—More zeal (John 2: 13-17). 
FRri.—Stronger faith (1 John 5 : 13-16). 
SAT.—More unselfishness (Acts 9 : 36-39). 











Why should we not be satisfied with our 
past efforts ? 


What better work is needed by our com- 
munity ? 


Let each committee outline some plans for 
better work. 


vin VERY state,” says Coleridge in 
‘** Aids to Reflection,” ‘‘ and con- 
sequently that which we have 
described as the state of religious mo- 
rality, which is, not progressive is dead 
or retrograde.” The law of growth is 
upon all life. Men and their work must 
ever get better and better. It is said 
that on one of the pages in Cromwell's 
Bible it was written, ‘‘ If I cease becom- 
ing better I shall soon cease being good.” 
¢ cannot hold what we have except 
by getting more ; we shall not do as 
g work this winter as we did last 
unless we do better work. 

One reason why we cannot be satis- 
fied with past efforts is because none of 
our past efforts was perfect. Whatever 
we did can be better done if it is to be 
done again. ‘The only satisfactory way 
to do — is to do it perfectly. We 
have never done anything perfectly, 
therefore we ought to try again. 


In every department of life men are 
making improvements. Unresting 
minds are at work upon many prob- 
lems. How can we save tuel, avoid 
waste, get a iarger product, increase 
speed, diminish friction, reduce the 
— of production? Even if a factory 
as to be torn down and a new one 
built, if machinery only a few years old 
has to be replaced with better, the 
changes are made, Recently an im- 
mense steel plant in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, was simply abandoned, and 
an entirely new plant, costing hundreds | 
of thousands of dollars, was erected at 
Buffalo, because it was seen that in a 
few years the price of the new plant 
would, be saved in reduced cost of raw 
materials. Only a few years ago the 
Grand Central Station in New York was 
rebuilt. It is still perfectly good, but it 
is to be torn down and replaced by a 
vastly better and larger one. We are 
very foolish if in our work we go to sleep. 
Awake, awake, thou that sleepest. 
Arise from the dead, Paul would say. 


.4 
We must do more and better Bible 





study this year. Perhaps we had no 
Bible study at 2‘l last year. This year | 
we should have a Bible study commit- | 
tee, and it should see that every mem- | 
ber of the society is enrolled in some | 
class in Sunday-school or engaged in | 
some special course of Bible study. 

Each denomination has its own Bible | 
study courses. The committee should | 
have circulars about these and distrib- | 
ute them. And the International Com- | 
mittee of the Young Men's Christian | 
Association has a large number of ad- | 
mirable courses of study for students 
and others, and circulars about these 
and the many text-books which are pub- 
lished by the. committee can be obtained 
by addressing it at 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City. Early 
this season a special Bible study meet- 
ing should be held, and the matter of 
personal, devotional, systematic Bible 
study should be presented, and the com- 
mittee follow up the matter by seeing 
each member personally. 

And better work than ever should be 
done in missions, home and foreign. 
More members of the society should be 
led to subscribe for their own church 





missionary magazines and for The Mis- 
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sionary Review of the World, published 
by Funk and Wagnalls, Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, at two dollars a year. Leaflets 
can be procured from the church boards, 
and the missionary meetings should be 
regularly maintained. Every member 
should be led to give money, either 
through the society or the Sunday- 
school or the chareh, or all three, for 
the regular missionary work of the 
church. After they have done this, and 
met all the necessities of their own 
church, it will be time for them to con- 
sider outside objects, 


% 

But above all this should be a better 
year in soul winning. the commit- 
tees and all individuals should try to be 
more faithful, more active, more de- 
voted in speaking to otlers about 
Christ, in living for him alone and in 
seeking in all ways to advance his 
kingdom. a 


_To be growing better is to grow hap- 
pier. 
To be doing. better is to draw nearer 


to God. 
‘<p 
Saint Cecilia of the Court 


(Continued from page 542) 


all kinds submitted to him, for he was 
far and away the best-read man in the 
Court. In the first place, he was known 
to take a daily paper,—an unusual, and, 
according to the ideas prevalent, a quite 
unnecessary indulgence ; and, besides, 
he was frequently seen evenings poring 
over a book by the light of his little lamp, 
—a book borrowed from the free library 
not many blocks away. And if the read- 
ing of books, in preference to spending 
the time in the groggery at the entrance 
to the Court, is not a proof of wisdom, 
what, argued the Court, can be ! 

He hammered in a few pegs thought- 
fully. Then he fetched from behind 
the curtain a box filled with bits of news- 
paper art, and, sorting them carefully, 
picked out one of a girl, with uplifted 
eyes and a halo, playing on an organ. 
It was a crude print, but the boys looked 
at it curiously. 

‘That's her,’’ Jim explained simply, 


| and pointed at the name printed below. 


Mickey stifled the desire to triumph- 
antly announce, ‘‘I told you so,”’ to ask, 
*‘And what is she playing on a pianner 
for ?’’ 

‘¢ That's an organ.’’ If Jim had re- 
quired an added indorsement to his state- 
ment that the player was really a saint, 
he needed but to mention the organ. 
The boys all went, with a regularity that 
they denied every other function of life, 
to the church about ten blocks away. 
There they heard the playing of the organ, 
the only music they knew save that of 
the itinerant musician, whose wheezing 
tones so laboriously ground forth bore no 
resemblance to the rich harmony of the 
church instrument. So organs and church 
and saints all seemed to belong in the 
one sacred category. 

Jim read aloud the bit beneath the 
print, that she was the patron saint of 
music, and the tradition that she had 
even invented the very first organ. ‘* And 
every girl,’’ he went on, ‘‘ who is named 
Cecilia,-was kissed at the christening by 
the saint herself, and ‘tis said there's 
never a one afterwards but what has the 
music in her.’’ 

He looked around to see if they were 
duly impressed with the lore he had just 
woven, and was satisfied with the result. 
Even he of the pug nose remarked 
thoughtfully, **And do you think she 
was kissed by the saint herself ?"’ 


“Sure !'’ Jim responded solemnly. 
‘It's in need of a saint this Court is, 
anyway."’ 


And whether it was because the boys 
felt that the Court actually did need the 
presence of a saint, or because the bit of 


nonsense Jim had told them impressed 
the minds more ready to believe the mar- 
vellous than the real, ‘« The Saint’’ they 
called her from that day forward, until 
they did not flavor it with evem a tinge 
of sarcasm, but simply forgot that she 
had another name. 


(Zo be continued) 


{ Worth Repeating | 


The League of the 
Golden Pen 


By the Rev. E. H. Byington 


HE inspirer of this league was a travel- 
ing man, whose business led him into 
many countries, He took the first step 

in this direction one day when he was in 
Greece, but more fully illustrated it some 
years later when in Italy during a period of 
enforced leisure. 

He ‘had the co-operation of several ao 
quaintances, who were in the same line of 
business as himself. They each did some 
work in this direction, and their efforts; with 
some other valuable writings, were published 
together, subsequently, in a book which had 
a very wide circulation, Of these examples 
of their work there are twenty-one, and they 
will ever be the guide and inspiration of the 
members of the League of the Golden Pen. 
One contribution has no signature, but thir- 
teen bear the name of Paul, the pioneer 
of this movement; three of John, two of 
Peter, and one each of James and Jude, who, 
by reason of their epistles, must ever be ac- 
counted the patron saints of the League of 
the Golden Pen. 

The object of this league is the writing of 
letters, not the business, social, and personal 
correspondence sustained for our own ad- 
vantage, but letters written in the spirit of 
Christ, to give gladness, comfort, counsel, 
inspiration to others, When such are writ- 
ten, the spirit of the writer transmutes the 
steel of the pen into gold. 

How we han to receive letters, every one 
of us, from grandfather down to the tod- 
dling youngster! My little girl used to 
have such delight in a letter that she could 
not bear to have it go out of her hands long 
enough to be opened and read to her. Oh, 
the pleasure of seeing the postiaan turn to- 
ward our door, or having something pop 
into our box as we wait for the sorting of the 
mail ! 


( Continued on next page, first column) 











Get Power 
The Supply Comes From Food 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power wecan. That 
is only possible by use of skillfully se- 
lected food that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. ? 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire, and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

‘* From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

** It seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 
for me. Hardly anything that I could 
eat would stay on my stomach. Every 
attempt gave me heartburn and filled 
my stomach with gas. I got thinner and 
thinner until i literally became a living 
skeleton, and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed. 

"A few months ago I was persuaded 
to try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 

ood effect from the very beginning that 

have kept up its use eversince. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I digest- 
ed it. It proved to be just what I need- 
ed. All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heartburn, the inflated feeling which 
a me so much pain, disap " 

y weight gradually increased form 98 
to 116 lbs, my figure rounded out, my 
Stfength came back, and I am now able 
to do my housework and enjoy it. The 
Grape-Nuts food did it.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten: days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food. 





* There's a reason.”  .« 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy,.or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be cllowel 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











If you are looking for a combination book for use in 
Santer School, prayer-meeting, and young people’s 
societies, 


SERMONS IN SONG No.3 


wili surely interest you. It is a practical demonstra- 
tion of a proper musical setting of the real word of God. 


EVERY SONG A SERMON 
Returnable EWN ae 5 —_. 
Chicago, 57 Washington Nest 
= New York, 150 Fifth Avenue. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN - BOOKS 
WORLD hed 4 HOSANNAS is the latest and 
ene hymn- for Sunday-schools, by Adam 
ibel and K. Frank Lehman. Send cents for 
examination copy (money refunded if beok is returned 
in one week). Specimen pages free ;- also s 
plans of payment, without touching the Sunday- 
school treasury. Send 13 cents for smaller book of 
equal merit, entitled ‘‘ itymas CJ the Kiagdem. 
z rch Street, Phi atin 
Geibel & Lehman or 17 E. 16th Street. New York. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 15 
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It is the only approach to people that is 
sure of a welcome. A call may be an inter- 
ruption ; a friendly letter—never. You may 
not listen to all the sermon, you may skip 
part of the book or skim the newspaper, but 
the personal letter you never fail to read to 
the end, devouring eagerly the criss-crossed 
and illegible postscripts. It is a cup of cold 
water, often, to the thirsty soul, and blessed 
is he who gives it! 

Did you ever try letters to children? It 
would take only twenty-five cents for postage 
and materials, and an hour or two of time, 
to write ten short epistles to children you 
know, and the greater their distance from 
you and the-smaller their normal correspond- 
ence, the more delightful their experience in 
receiving them. You can almost hear the 
cry, ‘*O mother, I have a letter! Who, 
do you suppose wrote it?’’ Now the glisten- 
ing eyes, the feet jumping up and down in 
their excitement, the trembling hands, the 
expectant face, the requests for repeated 
readings, the careful keeping, even placing 
it under the pillow. Did you not in your 
own childh ever have a craving, a wish, 
that somebody would write to you? There 
are few ways in which so little effort and 
money can give so much pleasure. And a 
similar surprise and delight would be accom- 
plished if you wrote to some friend of your 
childhood and early life whom you had not 
seen for ten, twenty, perhaps thirty or forty 
years. 

Then there are those ‘‘ bread-and-butter ”’ 
letters about which we joke, but which, alas ! 
we neglect so often, That note of apprecia- 
tion, after we have enjoyed the hospitality of 
a home, helps to balance all the labors and 
sacrifices of the hostess, and gives to the visit 
a genial glow, like a sunset lingering long in 
its radiance. 

In your thanksgiving letters you may have 
a wider range if you choose. Write thus, 
not only to the friend who supplies you with 
a good dinner, a bright fireside, and a com- 
fortable bed, but to any one who has served 
you well. Have you been enjoying some 
beautiful music or work of art, some sug- 
gestive address, some choice contribution, or 
stirring editorial in a paper? Take down 
your pen and write a note of thanksgiving. 
If we thanked our rulers more for their 
brave acts, and criticized them less for their 
errors ; if, in writing to them, we used the 
golden pen more often than the porcupine 
quill, it would be better all around. 

Still broader is the privilege in writing let- 
ters of praise; to friends, first and most 
frequently, to the nearest and dearest; but 
then the whole world is before us. We may 
need an introduction to speak to people, but 
we need none to write them letters of praise. 
Take any morning the daily paper, select 
some person whose noble or commendable 
deed or whose wise words are there recorded, 
and write him an expression of appreciation, 
whether he bea ruler, a millionaire, a pauper, 
or a criminal, whether in this land or some 
other. Such a daily letter would make you 
a fountain of joy and an inspiration, for noth- 
ing so uplifts to a higher and holier life, so 
quickens the desire to repeat a worthy act, 
as some appreciation of it. 

And the love-letters. How long since you 
have written a real love-letter to your mother, 
to your father,—not simply those about your 
health with inquiries about theirs, but telling, 
as best you can, of that love down deep in your 
heart that does not ordinarily flow to the sur- 
face, and your appreciation of all that they 
have done for you. But you say that you 
live at home. All the better. Write your 
love-letter, put a stamp on it, mail it; and 
keep out ‘f sight when it is delivered and 
read. Then note that new radiance in your 
mother’s eye, and feel in the gentle pressure 
of her hand and the touch of the good-night 
kiss an unspeakable gladness, 

Husbands and wives, what of you? In 
former days those love-missives, laden with 
endearing expressions, were frequent. Are 
there any at all in these days? When you 
are apart, your epistles are all about the 
children and other common interests. Once 
in a while skip these, and slip in a real love- 
letter, 

I have preached many sermons, had many 
personal conversations, but nothing in my 
ministry has borne so large a fruitage as the 
letters which I have written. Sermons are 
too impersonal best to reach the mark, but 





a letter goes straight there. A conversation 
is soon forgotten, but it is hard to destroy | 
a letter written with the golden pen, and | 
often it is kept long. Answers and excuses ' 
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that seem plausible when ken, refute 
themselves when put down in black and 
white, and the appeal unanswered continues 
to plead. It is not always easy to secure the 
opportunity for a quiet conversation about 
things unseen and eternal, but a few earnest 
wont with the pen are always possible. The 
spoken word has more the beauty and fra- 
grance of the flower, but the written word, 
often, more the qualities of the seed. 

Paul’s greatest service to the cause of 
Christ was with his letters. So would it be 
with many of you who never tried it. It is 
time to take your golden pen out of the 
‘* napkin,’? and some of you have two and 
even five there enfolded. These things should 
not be. The power of the spoken word, the 
value of printers’ ink, have been much em- 
phasized. It is time to realize the influence 
of the golden pen. 








The League of the Golden Pen has no offi- 
cers, no committees, no by-laws, no dues, — 
only members. You initiate yourself into 
membership when you write your first letter 
with the golden pen, and you continue in 
good and regular standing as long as you 
write at least one such letter a month. Let 
the “‘ shut-ins ’’ and the silent and the timid, 
as well as the active and aggressive, join our 
league. 

** Lest we forget,’’ there has been prepared 
a card of membership in The League of the 
Golden Pen, with a simple device on the 
back for recording the number of letters writ- 
ten each month with the golden pen. Any 
one desiring this reminder to place on desk 
or with writing material, may send me five 
cents, and it will be forwarded to him to- 
gether with a copy of this article in leaflet 
form, and his name will be enrolled with the 
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other members of The League of the Golden 
Pen, Copies of this leaflet can be obtained, 
in orders of five or more, at the rate of one 
cent apiece, Address ‘‘ The League of the 
Golden Pen,’’ Beverly, Massachusetts. 
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Convention Calendar 


Rhode Island, at Providence . October ro, 11 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia . October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Moncton. . October 10-12 


Maine, at Portland. ..... October 11-13 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . . October 17-19 
Nova Scotia, at Amherst. . . . October 24-26 
Ontario, at London. ..... October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 26, 27 


Connecticut, at Hartford. . 


) . November 7-10 
Michigan, at Traverse City 


- November 14-16 














JOURNAL. 





A Country Girl 
Can Dress Just as 
Smart as a City Girl 


With no “home-made” air 
about her clothes, either, 
if she reads the page 


“The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes” 


in every number of THE LapiEs’ HOME 
Thousands of girls dress by this 


page, and look chic and smart at the small- 


est cost. 


The page isnt “Up in the air’; it 


is practical and tells a girl exactly how — 
and with a pattern for every blouse or skirt. 








: The Last Chance to Get 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for $1.00 


On October 2 the magazine goes up in price; 8 extra pages 
will be added; new departments will be started; new four- 
color covers; everything new and better. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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B. & B. 


fall catalogue ready 


A complete story of the store’s 67 depart- 
ments—and quoting money-saving prices on 
things you need and will buy. 

Sent free to any address—specify No. 70. 

Also special catalogues of ‘‘Lace Cur- 
tains,’’ ‘* Furs,’’ ‘* Books,’’ and ‘* Laces and 
Embroideries ’’—all free. 








The Economy of 


‘Soma COCO 
Wo era eters of Spt Town BEN SDORP buTeH Rar 


To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. Must appeal to every housekeeper. 


Andh 1 t isn't slow, oar 
For she employs SAPOLIO, You save one-half your cocoa by using it. 
Try Bensdo Cooking Chocolate (Blue Label) 

Ever since there have been homes, ee — 


scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. Send 10 cents for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston. 


SAPOLIO 


nee, cena Set, ans oe y, rey 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the sg: P . 
most delicate pest in the parlor, can WHEN a . towel 4 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO St . __ ish, and it seems im- 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a arting- possible to get started upon a theme, 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. a single suggestion may be all that 





























° is needed to give it stimulus. Dr. 
———_— 55 8 ———— Points for Charles Frederic Goss has crowded Send for samples of 54 and 56 inch Mixed 
a hundred or more “ starting-points ” 


Which do you prefer ? Se 2 ons sate fle teeta’ book Suitings at 50c. a yard for practical evi- 


dence of our ability to give you better goods 
Two propositions are open to you, for your money. 


te « we 
You may buy-—from—as outright .a : jus M BOGGS & BUHL 
thoroughly investigated and approved or t a inute! ~ Allegheny; Pa. , 
mortgage on Corn Belt land, and hold . 
the mortgage individually, delegating These pithy, helpful, wholesome 


to us the care of collections and re- Pray er- comments upon Scripture passages NEW UNDERWEAR IDEA : 


mittances, or you may buy one of our are good for daily reading in con- 


Land Credit Bonds to be described +4 junction with family worship, or for People 
next week. We issue.a bulletin of Meeting use in the minister’s study. Each rm Oe eee so a aac 
selected mortgages offered for sale, 


may be read in a minute or less, but The readiness of the le of i 
: people of the United 
and shall be pleased to mail « copy to I alks its thought may linger for days. States to welcome a new idea has found fresh 
any one intcrested. illustration in the seonp tian accorded oe new 
_ P style of underwear which is having. such an 
The Kertiord Building, Chicago 50 cents, postpaid. unustal ‘sale, It is called Vellastic Utica 
oy Fleece a hen tee 'é chy th 
P : ‘ This underwear has the peculia that its 
BESSEE COURSES AT HO E. Write President The Sunday School Times Co., 1035 Walnut St., Philadelphia name implies, combining an elastic rb on one 
C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. side with a soft fleece on the other. The fleece 
ae ‘ absorbs the heat, while the rib; yielding to 
At the Parsonage ovry motion, allows it to escape slowly, thus 
ording protection against chills and colds. 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer Men who appreciate the comfort and advan- 
‘* Wife and I had a serious time of it tages of snug, close-fitting underwear, prefer 
while we were coffee-drinkers. the Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece to any other 


*@he bid gustritie, headaches, aad THE AMERICAN STANDARD isllowes Men'sand 


would have periods of sickness, while I 


: women’s garments, 
secured a.daily headache that became x soc. each; chil- 
chronic. "4 e dren's sizes in union 

‘We naturally sought relief by drugs , suits at 50c., or in 
and without avail, for it is now plain is the Only Bible Used in The Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York) : a Foe 
enough that no drug will cure the dis- ; . a Bd to Ne 
ediied nntitiene Geaad aaihia, eaten o ti President W. W. White says: ‘‘We do this because we believe | The trade-mark, 

, 8. » CESS UP, Paw that it is the best English Version of the Bible published.” Vellastic Utica Rib- 
ularly so long as the drug which causes The American Standard is the Bible authorized by the American bed Fieece, is sewed 
the trouble is continued, Committee of Revision after 29 years of continuous labor as the most Pat.603164 Apr. 26 on every garment. 
‘Finally we thought we would tr perfect translation of the Bible ever produced, and gives the Scrip- anabied If your dealer does 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. { tures in plain every-day English that everybody can understand, J | not have it write Ps Ng us his name. Book- 
noticed that my headaches disappeared Americas 3 Teed Bille’ seen y ext from us, any style of the et and sample of fabric free. , 
like magic, and my old ‘trembly’ ner- dine and binding. “Ee We sell direot whete bockesllos wit Og - UTICA KNITTING COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. 
vousness left. One day wife said, ‘ Do Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 
you know my gastritis has gone?’ e i 

‘*One can hardly realize what Postum Tike cer tae ee yal cans eae ot ee oe ae nda ee ot na 
has done for us. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 AEast 18th St., New Y 


‘Then we began to talk to others, 
Wife's father and mother were both cof- +e" ES CT ES 
fee-drinkers and sufferers. Their head- MAGIC LANTERNS At iH AED MONiNe Ss = 1 












































: : — Pr = ioe, area ie Lamarte, ‘New Riectrie, Calciin and acetylene Lan 

Wh ama cy re 
aches left entirely a short time after they | § on (AHN on 5 terns bt ving Picture Machines and Fics Wonderful offere in iline- 
changed the old coffee for Postum. I SUT ; lecteree. Xho Bah@itery Bonne) fully czplaine manage 
nae to inquire among my parishioners, | | | — , = ceases ogy bargals fist fre. a“ aes 
and found to my astonishment that naun- | ——— ' 18 Chestast 66, Phile., Fe 


* 
bers of them use Postum in pl f cof- . 
fee. Many of the seintahted whe: have cuuncH bin Gti THE SEAUINE _ MERE ELY BELLS 





visited our parsonage have become en- CHURCH The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 


thusiatic champions of Postum.” Name wie Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O.-N. Y. 











given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | waire Te CINCINMATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINGATI, 0. | Wen answering advertisements mention this paper. 
There’s a Reason. - nt i i ne si 














Read the little book, “The Road t rn An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. $1.00 a year; = eyo 
Welleille "in cach ee The Road o| The FoureTrack NEWS iia Gi. Danes, Publisher: Room 48 A. 7 E. 42d St, New York. 








